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“ Knowledye is proud that he has learned 
so much. 

Wisdom is humble that he 
more.” —COWPER. 


knows no 


As the man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for a client, and he who becomes his 
own physician is equally imbecile, so he is 
just as deluded who undertakes to settle his 
educational methods without a competent 
director. 








“Yes,” said the old politician, with a 
mournful shake of the head; “ yes, these 
high schools and colleges are raising the 
very mischief with the party. Once was the 
time when the rank and file would do just 
as they were told ; but now, confound ’em! 
they know more than the leaders, and you 
can’t do nothing with ‘em, anyhow. I tell 
you, sir, education is knocking politics all to 
pieces.” 


THE seasons come and go, and come again; 
each is a reproduction of the last. It is so 
in the educational world, with this differ- 
ence: in the physical world there is no im 
provement. The oaks of to-day are no larger 
than those of a thousand years ago, but edu- 
cational metheds improve. Here there must 
be constant study and criticism, if we expect 
to keep our educational condition even as 
good as at present. 








WHEN a teacher ceases to be a student he 
does not stand still. His sum of knowledge 
acquired does not become a permanent capi- 
tal. He goes back. He retrogrades. What 
he has acquired rapidly disappears. He does 
hot get rusty ; he does worse ; he relapses 
into ignorance. These remarks were made 
concerning students, but they are equally 
appli¢able to teachers, for a teacher, if he be 
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a teacher, is always a student. When he 
ceases to be a student he ceases to be a 
teacher. 


THE reason why many do not improve 
more from what they hear and see is because 
the mind is preoccupied, and there is no 
room in it. This is the reason why knowl- 
edge does some people so little good. It 
can't get in. It is not what the eye receives, 
but what the mind takes in that dees us 
good ; but if the mind is full already, how 
can anything else get in? You must put 
something out, in order to put something 
else in. This is the reason why some people 
dv not understand improved educational 
methods. Their minds are full of the old. 

A Boy went to school ten years, and a very 
excellent wood-sawyer was spoiled in mak- 
ing an exceedingly poor lawyer. 

A boy went to school three months, and 
became President of the United States. Why 
the differsnce? The one was educated, the 
other was not; the one grasped ard held to 
what he studied ; the other held to nothing, 
not even a vice. He had no grip. Grip and 
grit are good qualities, if properly educated. 
Jackson and Johnson and Lincoln were ed- 
ucated—but not in the schools. Would they 
have been better if they had been? 











WE all hear and see differently. Several 
persons standing by the seashore have each 
different thoughts, One thinks of the com- 
position of sea-water ; another, of a friend 
buried in mid-ocean ; another, of the beauty 
of colors; and another of the grardeur of 
the billows. 

It is just so in teaching. No two teachers 
see the same school alike ; no two make the 
same impression on the pupils. No two pu- 
pils see the same teacher alike. The good 
derived from the school is different to each 
one. It is this diversity in unity that makes 
life pleasant. If all were alike the monotony 
would be terrible. It would be exceedingly 
disagreeable to see ourselves reproduced in 
each of our friends. 





Some teachers are like a sponge which 
readily absorbs every kind of liquid it 
touches, no matter what. They are remark- 
ably willing to receive, but remarkably un- 
willing to hold. They are carried away with 
an eloquent speech and violently converted. 
They come out shouting. But wait until an- 
other eloquent advocate comes along, and 
they will be found shouting just as lustily on 
the other side. The habit of holding on is a 
remarkably good one to cultivate, provided 
we have common sense enough to’ know 
what we ought to hold on to. 

These ‘‘Good Lord!” and ‘‘Good Devil!” 
converts are not remarkably safe ones to tie 
to. The old Covenanters of Scotland prac- 
ticed as well as preached the doctrine of ‘the 
‘* Perseverance of the saints.” 





“Bur this man put thought into me; he 





sot me to thinking, and Ihave not stopped 





since.” These were the words of a man of 
English birth who has attained a place of 
enviable eminence in this country. He had 
been a pupil in celebrated schools, was ready 
for Oxford University, but accident threw him 
in the company of Wasbington Irving. Here 
was an influence that affected him power- 
fully. It was not his vast knowledge, for 
the genial author never pretended to that; it 
was an educative power. We must broaden 
our ideas of education. We have thought 
that the teacher was one who could hear 
spelling lessons and ask questions in geogra- 
phy and grammar. The end of education is 
character. He who can form character is a 
teacher though he cannot spell a word. 





IF one string of a piano vibrates, all other 
strings in harmony with it vibrate also. The 
strings most in harmony vibrate most vio- 
lently. It is just so in the school-room. 
What moves one pupil will move only those 
pupils in like mental and moral tension. By a 
kind of tuning each string of a piano can be 
brought into sympathetic vibration with all 
the rest; but this is not-the way a piano is 
treated. In this condition it would be unfit 
for playing, and in like condition a school 
would be unfit for learning. It would be 
destructive to both study and government 
for all the school to have the same intensity 
of thought in one direction at the same time. 
Occasionally when such a condition is pro- 
duced the most destructive consequences 
result. The solid South moved as a unit 
against a solid North when the Civil War 
commenced. The consequences are too well 
known to need a reminder. The teacher 
does all that he can do when a part of a 
school are earnestly moved by one set of in- 
fluences. Another are moved by other influ- 
ences. There is intensity, but variety ; har- 
mony, but diversity in unity. 





SomEBopy says, “If moral suasion don’t 
succeed, use a shingle.” "We should be dis- 
posed to use a shingle on him who failed to 
make moral suasion succeed. If a shingle 
is the worst thing possible for a stubborn 
horse, why is it not equally bad for an un- 
truly boy? Is a boy worse than a horse? 
The doctrine of the old education is, “Ifa 
child don’t behave, make him.” 

This is neither divine nor humane. Itis 
not government. It only makes might 
right. Is the teacher always right? Ought 
his commands always to be obeyed? What 
is the theory of government except that law 
is based on the consent of the governed? 
School government is like any other govern- 
ment. The unruly and incorrigible are to 
be separated from the rest. The majority 
obey because it is for their interest to obey. 
The school-room is opened for the assistance 
of those who want to learn. When it ap- 
pears that a pupil does not want to study, 
and his conduct is an impediment, he should 
be excluded ‘until he can become loyal. We 
haven't much confidence in shingles or whips 
or the everlasting “ must.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT SPINDLER, of Washington Co., 
Pa., has so lifted up and dignified the Teachers’ In- 
stitute that it is now looked forward to with inter- 
est and enjoyed by teachers and people in general. 
This interest and enjoyment was notably height- 
ened this year by the high and cultivated character 
of the evening entertainments. The instructors 
were Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Conn.; Rev. Dr. 
Moffatt, Pres. of Washington and Jefferson College ; 
Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, and Dr. Schaefer, Pres. 
Kutztown State Normal School. A part of Dr. 
Northrop’s address will be published next week 
under the title ‘‘ Bad Booksand Flashy Literature.” 
It will be worth a careful reading, No subject is 
more important and no man better able to treat it. 





Ir is said by some papers that the English school 
teacher holds a much more important position in 
England than here, and is better paid. This is an er- 
ror. The pay of an ordinary lady assistant is rarely 
more than $250 a year,more frequentlyjless. Asarule 
women are never employed as principals, and when, 
in rare instances, they are, their pay is less than a 
third what a man would receive in the same posi- 
tion. The inspector rules in England as an autocrat, 
and examinations are relied upon as tests of success 
in school work. Taking our schools with all their 
faults, we are certain that an unprejudiced observer 
would give us the position of superiority. Thereis 
less of book teaching and more of the real freedom 
of the teacher on this side of the ocean. 





THE second annual meeting of the Council of City 
Superintendents of the State of New York was held 
in Albany, Thursday and Friday of last week. The 
topics for discussion were of the most practical 
character; as, Examinations—how, and how often? 
Reading—methods, matter, objects; Kindergarten 
applied to primary work; Language—methods, 
how much technical grammar? Training schools 
for teachers—are they essential in the present stage 
of the profession of teaching? Spelling—methods, 
oral, written. The meetings were not open to the 
public, but through the kindness of Supt. Charles 
E. Gorton, Yonkers, we have received full reports 
of their discussions and suggestions, the cream of 
which we shall print next week. The most valuable 
results are certain to follow such associations as 
these. 

Our superintendents hold a power not easily esti- 
mated. It is of the utmost consequence that they 
should be far-seeing, liberal, well informed and pro- 
gressive. It would be difficult to compute the 
amount of evil a narrow-minded school officer can 
do; on the other hand, the untold good accom- 
plished by one who is actively and intelligently at 
work can never be told. It has been our privilege 
to know many of the superintendents in the State 
of New York for several years, and it is our opinion 
that the country has no occasion to be ashamed of 
the educational leaders of the Empire State. 





Tax following facts, given on the authority of 
Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, of Europe, certainly con- 
tain abundant food for thought: 

‘The total national debt of the world, not estimating 
local debts of any kind, in 17/3 was $595,000,000. In 
1768 they had risen to $1,415,000,000; in 1798, to $2,845,- 
000,000; in 1816, to $7,185,000,000 ; in 1848, to $8,245,000,- 
000 ; in 1870, to $19,150,000,000, and in 1884 he finds that 
they have reached the enormous aggregate of $27,155,- 
000,000. The debts of the different nations of the world 
com with their wealth as follows: The debt rate to 
wealth at the present is in the United Kingdom. 8,4 per 
cent.: France, 11.9; Germany, 5.2; Russia, 12.7; Aus- 
it 18.8 ; Italy, 18.5; Spain, 20.6; Portugal, 28.5; Hol- 
land, 8.4; ium, 9.4; Denmark, 3.0; Sweden and 
Norway, 2.0; Greece, 8.5; Europe, 10.6; the United 
States, 2.9; Canada, 5.6; Australia, 18.3; the Argentine 
Republic, 7.9; Uruguay, 14.8; total, 9.3.” 

Let the teacher place the names of the countries 
mentioned in the order of their per cent. indebted- 
uess, and call attention to the place our country 
occupies. It is one instance where those that are 
last are really first. We were appalled when the 
war closed at the magnitude of our public debt. It 
was great, but since that time our wealth has been 
increasing and our debt diminishing until now we 
have no reason to feel ashamed at the financial 
position we occupy among the civilized nations of 
the world. 
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NORMAL TEACHING. 


NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

iit wih be noticed that the answers efives in this article are just 

e chiens nee pts et ty . Subject of the 
lesson, and not the minute steps by which the results were 

—EDITORS.] 

LEssons IN GEOGRAPHY.—The class was composed 
of pupils not sufficiently advanced to enter the 
Elementary Course—about equal in age and ad- 
vancement to the fifth grade of a public graded 
school. 

After the class had been studying, from actual 
observation, the school-grounds, drawing them on 
paper and on the blackboard, representing hill and 
dale, trees, etc., and having studied the village and 
the county as thoroughly as possible under the 
circumstances, the teacher said to the class: ‘‘Now, 
pupils, we have progressed so far in our work, that 
I think we are prepared to study the State asa 
whole, and we shall proceed to draw its outlines 
and fill in the natural features, laying out the 
counties, with their towns, villages, cities, rail- 
roads, etc. Now, shall we draw our maps as we 
have the others, on the blackboard and on paper, 
or, shall we lay out our map on the ground south 
of the building? You must understand that a 
ground-map means some hard work, and patient, 
careful, persevering effort. If you decide to un- 
dertake it, you must complete it.” 

The class was eager to lay out the map on the 
ground; so it was decided to meet half an hour be- 
fore school on three mornings, and work an hour 
on two afternoons of the week. The work was to 
be voluntary; as the regular class would recite in 
the class-room each day as usual. 

Promptly at the appointed time the greater part 
of the class was present, ready for work. In the 
meantime the teacher had prepared a ten-foot pole, 
bought a ball of twine, secured a rake, a hoe, an 
ax, and a spade. 

Teacher.—Now, pupils, examine this ground, and 
decide whether it will fairly represent the general 
slope and features of the State. James, what is 
the general slope of our State? 

Pupil.—Nebraska slopes gently and quite regu- 
larly from the west and northwest, toward the 
east and southeast; and as this ground inclines 
quite gently in the same directions, it will repre- 
sent that features of the State well. 

Teacher.—George, how shall we commence to 
lay out our State? 

Pupil.—I would place a stake at the lower south- 
west corner, and run the line between Kansas and 
Nebraska, as that is the easiest line to run. 

Teacher.—Very well; Lewis, how shall we know 
how far east to run? 

Pupil.—We must agree on some unit of measure, 
first. 

Teacher.—True. Belle, what would you suggest 
as a good unit in this case? 

Pupil.—I think, sir, the township, counting three 
miles to one foot, or two feet to a township, would 
do very well. 

As the atlases showed the State divided into 
townships, the class adopted the suggestion. 

Teacher.—Very well; Anna, how many feet long 
must the southern boundary be? 

Here a general examination of atlases took place, 
and Anna soon answered : 

‘* There are fifty-nine and a half townships along 
the Kansas line, and we must make the line one 
hundred and nineteen feet long.” To this the class 
agreed, and, as the maps were not section maps, 
the teacher did not insist on a closer calculation. 

Teacher.—Now, Emma, how are we to know 
when the line is exactly east and west? 

Emma had no suggestions to make, and a general 
discussion ensued ; the compass was spoken of, but 
there was none at hand, so it was agreed to use 
the building as a proper object from which to ob- 

Two lines were run directly south from the east 
and the west sides, sighting along the walls of the 
building; the corner stake was set in one of these 
lines at a certain definite number of feet from the 
southwest corner of the building, and at the same 








distance from the southeast corner another Stake 
was set on the other line; this gave the direction 
desired. 

The twine was now stretched and the requireg 
distance measured, and a few stakes were driven 
to locate the line permanently. This occupied the 
time allotted for that morning. 4; 

LESSON I. 

The next morning the class spent a portion of 
the time clearing off the ground, as it was in the 
edge of a grove, and had some weeds, underbrush, 
and dead branches scattered around. 

Teacher.—Sadie, what line shall we now locate} 

Pupil.—I think we should now locate the west. 
ern line between Nebraska and Colorado. 

Teacher.—Very well. Alvas, how shall we know 
when we have gone far enough north? 

Pupil—By counting the townships, sir. 

Again the pupils consulted their atlases, and it 
was agreed the line should be twenty-one feet in 
length. 

Teacher.—Well, Belle, what line shall we now 
run? 

Pupil.—The line running west, forming the re- 
mainder of boundary between Nebraska and Col- 
orado. 

Teacher.—William, how shall we determine when 
we are going directly west from the last stake? 

William not having uny plan to propose, a gen- 
eral discussion ensued, and it was agreed that we 
could measure a certain number of feet west from 
the first stake, on the line of direction with the 
southern boundary, then run north twenty-one 
feet, and meet a line running west from the last 
stake set, at the same distance as was measured 
westward on the southern line. 

Teacher.—Phebe, how far west must this line 
run? 

Pupil.—According to the townships, it must be 
about thirty-six feet, 

Teacher.--Nellie, what shall be the next line, and 
how shall we run it? 

Pupil.—We should next run the west line be- 
tween Nebraska and Wyoming, and we can obtain 
the direction by the same method pursued at the 
previous corner. The distance north ig about six- 
ty-seven feet. 

Teacher.—May, you may tell about the next line! 

Rupil.--The next line is the northern boundary 
of Nebraska, and runs from the last stake east- 
ward to the Keya Paha river—— 

Here a number of pupils said that was wrong- 
that we should run directly east as far as the Mis- 
souri river. The maps were carefully consulted, 
and most of them showed May to be right; but on 
reference to the dates of the geographies it was 
found that the later maps showed the line running 
east as far as the Missouri river. These maps were 
decided to be correct, as the boundary had been re- 
adjusted at a recent session of Congress. 

Teacher.—How far now must this line run di- 
rectly east? 

Pupils.—About one hundred and five feet. 

This ended the second lesson. 

LESSON III. 

The next morning the channel of the Missouri 
was to be made, in order to complete the boundary 
of Nebraska. 

Teacher. — Now, pupils, I will appoint Nellie 
Grant to commence at the southeast corner of the 
State, and work up the channel of the river; and 
Phebe Calder to commence at the point where the 
river begins to form the boundary line, and work 
down the channel; half of the class will assist each 
leader. Nellie, I will go with you and see your 
division work. 

Leader (Nellie Grant).—Now, Lewis, you take 4 
hoe; and, William, you take a spade; the rest of 
my division, take your maps and find out how the 
river bends, and tell me how long each bend is. I 
will mark with a stick; Lewis will follow, making 
a deeper mark with his hoe, and William will dig 
out the channel with the spade. Lucy, you may 
tell me first how to mark. 

Lucy.—I find the river runs in an almost south- 
east direction from the north line of Richardson 
county. The county is three townships wide, ! 
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see I must go west two townships, and north three, 
and join these points by a line, and dig out the 
channel of the river between them. 

Leader.—Now, Emma, how shall I mark for 
Nemaha county? 

Emma.—The river now bends still further west 
and crosses one township (about two and a half 
feet); it then turns eastward. running slightly 
north of east about the distance of a township, 
then it bends westward half a township; it then 
pows eastward not quite half a township, then 
westward twice the same distance, making a grad- 
ual bend to northeast corner of Nemaha county, 
and just here the river bends sharply eastward 
and makes a complete loop. 

Thus the river-bed is slowly and carefully made, 
but two or three lesson-hours are passed before it 
is completed and the outline of the State finished. 

The work has not only been earnest, but at times 
exciting, and Nebraska lies in outline before the 
class as no words could paint it; the pupils see and 
fel what is meant by bounding a State, as they 
have been doing actual work in forming the lines. 

The teacher now has the class discuss the matter 
of laying the counties, railroads, towns, and 
streams, within the State. 

Teacher.--Anna, now what would you advise us 
to do next? 

Pupil.—I think we ought now to commence on 
the southern line of the State and lay out the 
counties, as their lines are generally straight. 

Teacher.-—Sadie, shall we lay out all the counties 
in outline first, or shall we fill in the streams, rail- 
roads, towns, etc., as we go? 

Pupil.—I think we better finish up the work in 
each county as we lay it out. 

Teacher. --May, how shall we designate the coun- 
ty seats and State capitals’ 

Pupil.—I think we might have a little flag for 
each county seat, and a large one for the capital. 

Teacher.—-Alvas, how shall we show the rail- 
roads? 

Pupil.—I think we can use small pieces of wood 
laid down on the ground, a few inches apart; to 
represent ties. 

This experiment was tried; it was found that the 
bits of wood were so easily moved that it was bet- 
ter to drive pieces of board, about one inch square 
and six inches long, into the ground. 

Counties were now assigned to each member of 
the class, and the work went forward day by day. 

Gradually the State grew from an unbroken 
waste into a well-divided, prosperous common- 
wealth, giving homes to the thousands, dotting the 
land with cities and thriving villages. Railroads 
running in all directions, giving wonderful facili- 
ties to internal commerce. In carrying the work 
to completion there is still much to be done, for 
Nebraska has diversity of soil and climate, and the 
productions vary to a considerable extent. 

The class has been greatly interested in their 
work, and for the time devoted to the study of the 
subject, have shown great proficiency. 


Mr. J. BRECKENRIDGE, Decorah, Ind., sends the 
following excellent plan for giving an object lesson 
in profit and loss: 

The teacher lays on the table money in various 
denominations from which the pupil can select the 
required amounts. Many examples like the follow- 
ing may then be given: 

A merchant sells cloth that costs $4.00 per yard, 
for $4.60. What per cent. does he make? Or, how 
many times does he make one one-hundredth of-the 
cost? 

The pupil showing the money, says, ‘‘ This—60 
cents—is the sum gained.” 

“This,” showing the money—4 cents—‘‘is one 
one-hundredth of the cost.”’ 

“One one-hundredth of the cost—4 cents—meas- 
ures the gain— 60 cents—fifteen times. 

“Therefore 15 percent: is made.” 


GExtus borrows nobly. When Shakespeare is 
charged with debts to his authors, Landor replies: 
Yet he was more original than his originals. He 
penthed upon dead bodies and brought them into 
8, 
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PERCEPTION. 


MIND ARTICLE, NO. XI. 

SOMETHING touches me, the nerves receive the 
impression and transmit it to the brain; there it 
produces a SENSATION. The intellect may not be 
impressed ; if it is not, no result is produced ; if it is, 
& PERCEPTION is the etfect. The act of perceiving a 
sensation is a perception. The result of this pro- 
cess, or what is perceived, is called a PERCEPT. 

It will be noticed that perception is an act of the 
intellect. Many sensations reach the mind but fail 
to become perceptions, because there is no DISCRIMI- 
NATION aroused. This is the reason why so many 
times pupils hear, see and even answer without re- 
membering. They have eyes but they see not, ears 
but hear not. Their senses are acute, their brains 
in good working order, but the proper perceptions 
are not produced, therefore they learn nothing. 

1. Inorder to perceive there must be DISCRIMINA- 
TION. 

A voice is heard, the head is turned, the eyes 
look, the countenance is brightened; here is evi- 
dence of discrimination. Other sounds are heard 
but not perceived, because they are not separated 
from their surroundings. This voice is separated 
from its surroundings; in other words, it is dis- 
criminated. 

At first, all objects are alike to the child; soon 
it discriminates a light and perceives it; soon it 
discriminates a sound, as of a bell, and turns its 
head in the direction from which it comes; soon it 
discriminates its mother’s voice, and attends to it; 
soon it discriminates her face, and smiles. Now 
PERCEPTION is fully established and mental action 
assured. Until a child smiles in response to mo- 
tives, there is no evidence that it has mental action. 
From this moment on, the mind begins to grow, but 
notice the order: sensation, discrimination, percep- 
tion. This is the one order from infancy through 
life. 

2. The second step in perception is ASSOCIATION 
and RE-COLLECTING. 

A child hears a sound which produces a pleasing 
perception. Itsmi'es the next time it hears the same 
sound; it recalls the former association, and it 
smiles again. This association of one sensation 
with other sensations, and the ability to recall these 
associations, is the highest kind of perception. 
Here we notice the re-presentative faculty. The 
order may be from nerves to the brain, or sensation ; 
the impression, or the presentative faculty ; the re- 
calling of these impressions, or the representative 
faculty. 

NorTes FOR TEACHERS. 

1. The nerves must be in good working order if 
they are to convey correct messages. 

2. The impressions must be distinct, if the mind 
is expected to retain them. 

8. Preception isa process of grouping. As there 
can be no association without grouping, the ar- 
rangement of material for thought must be care- 
fully attended to. 

4. Single sense perceptions are not likely to be re- 
called. 

5. Touchand sight supply more objects than any 
other senses. These need careful cultivation. 

6. The training of all the senses must be carefully 
attended to, if we expect to reach the mind. 

7. Asall the materials of perception come through 
the avenues of the senses, it follows that the Train- 
ing of the Senses is a subject of paramount impor- 
tance to teachers. We learn to see by seeing, to 
hear by hearing, to feel by feeling. How to Train 
the Senses should be carefully considered by the 
teacher engaged in mind study. This will occupy 
our attention for several weeks. 


THERE are many things that teachers would like 
to have if they only knew where to get them. This 
we know from experience. It makes us blush to 
acknowledge it, but we kept school in the country 
two years before we knew there was such a thing 
as an educational paper published.—Mo. School 
Journal. 
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ECHOES. 





Never a word is said, 

But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 

To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 
Never are kind acts done 

To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But, like flashes of the sun, 

They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 
Never a day is given 

But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 

Its sunshine or its tears ; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are every where, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 





FRACTIONS. 





Fractions usually give pupils great trouble. The 
reason of each step taken should be very thoroughly 
taught. 

The following methods may be used. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 





; 4] 4 
Ex.} +}. = 3 | j ney i=} 
Ex. } +4 bidet? 
ca om ry 4 
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= #=H. t=. ¢= $2. 
Addition and Subtraction can be explained in this 


manner so that young pupils can easily understand 
them, 
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Ex. } + }, or, How many { are there in } ? 
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1} times. 





In the same manner illustrate and explain how 
many times § is contained in {. 

} is contained in }. 

vy “ “ce 2. 


Tue home is the place where a great deal of read- « 
ing should be done. Most of the children of our 
schools have a great deal of reading matter at their 
command if only they will use it.—Hducation, St. 








Paul. 
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PRIMARY WORK.—NO. III. 


__ 
By Miss Ipa Fiynn, Smithville, Tenn. 
THE OBJECT OF SPELLING LESSONS. 

A child’s spelling lessons should be given with a 
view of perfecting him in the written form of words 
which he uses every day, and also those which are 
found in his reading book. 

I am an earnest advocate of the Written Method 
of teaching spelling, though of course it must be 
combined with the Oral and. Phonic Analysis for 
the sake of pronunciation. In speaking we do not 
stop to think of the combination of letters in the 
words used; it is when we come to write a word 
that we need tospellit. This fact shows the advan- 
tages derived from written spelling lessons. 

When the child enters the Intermediate Grades, 
it will save time and trouble if he can be provided 
with a suitable spelling-book. The teacher can 
select carefully a certain number of words each 
day, requiring the pupils to copy them in blank 
books, thus making their own spelling books. It 
is cruel and useless to make a child pore over words 
in the book of ten or fifteen letters, and terms 
which he can not understand when he spells biscuit 
with a k and can not give an intelligent definition 
of bureau. He should be taught first a vocabulary 
of common things. While it is not necessary to 
tax the mind with a definition of every word that 
is spelled, too much cannot be said in commenda- 
tion of written exercises wherein the word is not 
only defined, but incorporatedinasentence. They 
acquire facility in the use of the dictionary, and 
the spelling lesson is often made to include the 
language lesson. In Advanced Grades such exer- 
cises are very beneficial, and time is often saved by 
selecting words to be used in the other lessons of 
the day, embracing terms taken from the lessons 
in Arithmetic, Geography, Reading and Literature. 

Black-board exercises are more satisfactory than 
work on the slate, though both are open to objee- 
tion in that there is liability to cheating. This 
may be obviated in some degree, though at the 
expense of time, by dividing the class into two 
or more sections, letting them number as they 
stand at the board, one, two; one, two; and giving 
out different words alternately to the sections. I 
always give my pupils leave to copy if they are 
uncertain of the right form. There are few who 
are not too proud to have the name of depending 
on others, and until that time I want them to feel 
that the correct form is too important to allow 
their hazarding a guess. After spelling the words 
by writing them, one section can write out defi- 
nitions while the others place their sentences on 
the board subject to criticism of teacher and class. 

Spelling is one of the most difficult studies, and 
we often puzzle over ways and means to impress a 
word upon the child’s memory. The dictionary 
exercise is an excellent method. By the time a 
pupil has found a word, learned the definition, and 
incorporated it in a sentence, he is apt to know the 
form. For a while I tried the method of requiring 
& pupil to write a word which he had mis-spelled 
fifty times. It proved to be a sure way with the 
majority, but I could not but question its influence 
upon their love for the study and abandoned it. I 
then tried the plan of placing the mis-spelled words, 
spelled correctly, on the board, writing them with 
colored crayons and letting them remain several 
days. It has proved to be a very satisfactory way 
of helping the memory. 

ADVANCED CLASSES. 

In Advanced Classeslessons in Word Analysis 
often serve the purpose and such exereises are in- 
tensely ‘interesting. To incorporate a word:in a 
sentence is not an easy exercise even for some older 
pupils. I remember an instance when one of my 
boys who was too lazy to consult his dictionary 
defined ‘‘ humbug” as a bug that he supposed “‘ tried 
to sing;” another said he supposed “minor eti- 
*quette” was young etiquette; and the sister of that 

genius displayed her knowledge in this sentence 
‘the word ‘refrain :” 

“‘ Jupiter refrained the Atlantic Ocean.” 
A very interesting exercise which many of us 





have probably tried, is to give them a word and ask 
them to form different words using only the letters 
of the given word, and using them only as often as 
they occur therein. From the word Charleston, 
with the aid of a dictionary and working in alpha- 
betical order, I have had pupils bring in between 
two and three hundred words. 

It is possibly true that many of us attach too 
much importance to spelling well. Some people 
seem to have been born good spellers, while there 
are others who, though well educated otherwise. 
can never learn to spell. Johnson said that he 
would not give a cent for a man who could not 
spell a word more than one way. We may some- 
times have a ‘fellow feeling” with him, but it is a 
feeling ‘‘ wondrous kind” to that special short- 
coming. 

Dr. Currie has said of poor spelling: ‘The 
possession procures no credit, but the want of it 
entails disgrace.” 


THE ARITHMETIC LESSON:—NO. II. 








By D. C. Lurnine, Milwaukee, Wis. 
TREATMENT OF THE NUMBER FIVE AFTER DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

The Grube Schedule for the number five would 
appear as follows: 

I. THE PURK NUMBER. 

A. Measuring. 

(1). By one. 

SaHiug ipoy 5 

1+14+1+1+1=5 

5x1=5 

5—1—1—1—1=1 

§+1=5 
(2). Measuring by 2 

2+2+1=5 

2x2+1=5 

§5—2—2=1 

5+2=2 (1 over) 

(3). Measuring by 3 

3+2=5; 2+3=5 

1x3+2=5 

5+3=1 (2 over) 

(4). Measuring by 4. 

4+1=5: 1+4=5 

1x44+1=5 

5—4=1; 5—-1=4 

5+4=1 (1 over) 

(I can take away 4 from 5 once and have 1 left; 
or four is contained once in 5, and 1 over.) 

B. Problems and Combinations for mental so- 
lution. 

2x2--1+2 -1+2= ? 

5-—-2—1+3=how many more than 4? 

3+1+2—1=? 

What number can be taken once from five and 
have 1 over? 

Of what number is 1 the fifth part ? 

What number is 3 more than two? Etc., etc. 

II. APPLIED NUMBERS, 

How many apples will you have if John gives 
you three apples and Mary gives you two apples ? 
Henry has 2x2 marbles in his pocket and one in 
his hand. How tmmany marbles has he altogether ? 
Mary has 5 aunts and each aunt gives her one 
dress. How many dresses does she get? Etc., etc. 

TEACHING THE COMBINATIONS. 

In teaching the combinations let the pupils ma'.e 
good use of the various objects with which they 
are supplied. 

I will not touch upon all the combinations, but 
will give a few illustrations only. 

May, Ida, Lottie, Annie, and Lucy, may bring 


me one stick each, Pupils count how many sticks P 


I get... >. 

How many sticks did I get? 
*1414+1+1+1=5.” 

Girls, take the sticks and hold them up. 

How many sticks has each girl? “One.” How 
many times one stick can you see? ‘Five times 
one stick.” How many sticks altogether? ‘‘ Five.” 
Then five times one stick are how many sticks? 
5x1=5. 

Now I will write that on the blackboard. Class, 
write it on your slates, 


‘‘ Five.” Why? 





November 29, 1884. 


Repeat the process with different objects unti 
you feel satisfied the pupils have grasped the idea, 

Let us play store now, children. Count how 
many pennies I take from my box. 1, 2, 3, 45, 
El/a, here are two pennies, you may go to the store 
and buy some nuts. 

(Ella returns.) Here are two more pennies, you 
may go again and get some candy, How many 
times did Ella go to the store? ‘‘Two times.” How 
many pennies did I give her each time? ‘ Two,” 
And I have how many left? ‘‘One.” How many 
pennies did [ have altogether? ‘*5.” 2x2+1=5, 

Class, I had a nice little apple-tree, just like the 
one [am now drawing on the blackboard. That 
apple-tree had five little apples. On Monday the 
wind blew very strong, and two apples fell off, 
How many apples were left on the tree? ‘‘ Three.” 
5—2=3 . 

Qn Tuesday a very naughty boy shook my tree 
and two more apples fell off. How many apples 
were left on the tree? ‘‘One.” How many apples 
fell off on Monday? ‘‘Two.” How many on Tues. 
day? ‘‘Two.” How many are left? ‘One.” 
5—2—2=1. 

How many times two apples fell off the tree; 
“Two.” And how many were left? ‘“*One.” How 
many twos in five? ‘‘ There are two twos in five.” 
5+2=2 (1 over). 

Take three little tablets and put them on the 
right side of your desk. Now tako two little tab. 
lets and put them on the left side of your desk. 
Now put them all into your left hand and count 
them. How many did you take from the right 
side? ‘‘Three.” How many from the left side? 
‘*Two.” How many have you altogether? *‘‘Five.” 
3+2=5; 2+3=5. 

Thus the work may be continued through all the 
combinations. Vary your exercises, and keep your 
class interested. Make good use of the blackboard, 
illustrating by marks, dots, and pictures. Let your 
pupils handle slate and pencil. Tell them to make 
pictures, 2 little kites, 3 little dollies, 5 big balls, 4 
flags, 1 dog, 2x 2 tops, etc., etc. 
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THE HERMIT. 


FOR REPRODUCTION. 


THERE was once a man who was of a very pas: 
sionate temper, and instead of looking for the 
cause of this in himself, he threw the blame of it 
upon other people. It was they who made him get 
into such passions, he said, and who spoiled all his 
pleasure in life, and therefore he would leave them 
and become a hermit. It was much better, he raid, 
that he should leave them than lose his soul. He 
therefore went into a desert place where there were 
no inhabitants, and built himself a hut in the mid- 
dle of a wood near where there was a little spring 
of water; and the small quantity of bread that he 
needed he ordered a boy to bring him once a week, 
and lay upon a rock a long w ty from his hut. 

He had not been a hermit very long—not many 
days, I believe,—when he took his pitcher and 
went down to the spring. The ground by the spring 
was very unéven, so that the pitcher fell down. 
The hermit lifted it up and placed it carefully un- 
der the spring, but the water, which poured out 
with great force, fell on one side of the pitcher, and 
agiin it tumbled over. This put the hermit in % 
great passion, and, snatching up the pitcher, he 
said, “It shall stand, though!” and set it down on 
the ground with such violence that it broke all to 


ieces, 

With this he saw that he bad been giving way to 
one of his old passions, and he said to himself, ‘If 
this is the way I go on, my solitude has not done 
me much good; I had better return among man- 
kind and endeavor to avoid evil, and practice what 
is right.” And so he went back into the world. 

Mary How!'t. 


GoviiN by moral suasion as faras it will 0, 
and when that fails use a shingle,— West Mies. Ed- 
ucational Jour, 
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S0ME TRUTHS.CONTRARY. TO. THE. BE- 
‘LIEF OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


es 


FOR THE PHYSIOLOGY OLAss. 
Coup air is less dangerous than foul air. 
Fresh air and exercise are the only necessarv 
.dmulants. 
Stimulants leave the system weaker than they 
find it. 
Time spent in out-door exercise is not wasted. 
Ripe fruit is a better blood purifier than sulphur 
and molasses. 
Draughts are not as fatal as unventilated rooms. 
Catarrh is not caused by low temperature, but 
by badair and unwholesome diet. 
Depriving children of healthful recreation drives 
them to deceit and wrong-doing. 
Time spent in an after-dinner nap is soon made 
up. 
‘Sleeping rooms need not be heated in cold 
weather. 
The sick room that is kept hermetically sealed 
will not soon send out a convalescent. 
Night air is not noxious. 
A cold should be starved and sent out doors, in- 
stead of stuffed and steamed and put to bed. 
, Sunshine may fade the carpet, but the absence 
of it fades the people. 
Good digestion is better than cosmetics fora poor 
complexion. 
The midnight oil 
Lights wameful toil. 
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LIVE QUESTIONS. 

Norse :— Answers to any of these questions will be published if 
requested, 

1. What letters of the alphabet are the same 
either side up? 

2. What three words lost Blaine 3,000 votes in 
New York and elected Cleveland ? 

8. Does an ear of corn ever have an odd number 
of rows ? 

4. Has a cat more teeth than a dog? 

5. Who was Charlemagne ? 

6. What were the names of the three vessels in 
which Columbus set sail in his first voyage of dis- 
covery to America ? 

7. What President was called “The Little Magi- 
cian ? 

8. Why are nails called six-penny, eight-penny, 
etc. ? 

9. What country is the “gift of the Nile,” and 
why ? 

10. Who was Tom Moorw ? 

11. What heavenly body is nearest the earth ? 

12. Why does a plant need leaves ? 





BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


FOR THE PHYSIOLOGY CLASS. 
1. The Blood. 


2. Organs Moving the Blood 1 Eee veaselé, por 
3. Organs Making the Blood } paemanass Omnet, 
4. Ongune Purifying the Blood }Kidbeye - ; 


5. Organs Relative to Sur- Muscles, 
roundings : \Bo Senses. 





6. The Nervous om 
ConTINvUALLY saiglae with discouragements, 





with efforts misunderstood and Scie the 
average teacher hushes the wailings of her heart, 
forgets self, and cries for and wisdom to 


do her daily work, and een rec- 
ompense in the nobleness of her high 

an one is lost in darkness unless her p 

dighted, by that one star of tr ee 
of school and the the teacher's work. 

Educational Weekly. 
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HERE are a few notes in the interest of the Unabridged 
Dictionary. By its use the common school teacher 
has it in his power to aid the child in forming a habit 
of looking up the meaning of words, This habit well 
and strongly formed, helps the child to an intelligent 
use of words, and becomes one of the strong factors in 
intelligent reading. The word is the term th ; 
which the child sees the thing signified. 1t is the me- 
dium to reveal the thought. It is the sign of the idea 
back of it. 

The mechanism of the word, embracing its syllables, 
accentuation, diacritical marks, pronunciation and 
meaning of the word, are things uppermost in the mind 
of the posted teacher. 

Again, the county examiner has come to know that 
a mere list of words to be speiled is not a guide to learn 
the applicant's ability to teach spelling, hence our best 
county examiners conduct the examination in spelling 
so that the examiner may know that the applicant un- 
derstands the history of the word as recorded in the un- 
abridged dictionary. This isa great reform, and county 
teach: re should hail it gladly, and thank the examiners 
for such wise and special interest in the right kind of 
spelling. 

This 1s enough to indicate that reform in the teaching 
of spelling is upon us. Do not understand the writerto 
condemn memory spelling. It must be. The children 
must often come in contact with the mechanism of a 
word, And when teaching spelling in its ordinary 
way we should group similar words, and place them, 
as far as possible, in p2ra'lels. How to use the large 
dictionary in the common district school, is a subject 
that even children in the Second Reader ought to know. 
That is a grand hour in the titiule fellow’s school life 
when he may go to the large dictionary and find for 
himself the word he seeks and may know how to read 
its facc-marks. This he may count a wonderful step in 
his common school education. J. P.P. 


HERE is more about “ fault-finding.” There is a great 
deal of truth in what J. E. F. suys. Listen to it: 
Fault-finding is not the kind of aid we want from 
our educational leaders. We have heard often enough 
how a thing ought not to be done. Enough fault has 
been found with our earnest and honest efforts. 
Books on education are full of ** what ought not to be 
done.” Our institute instructors fill us to overflowing 
with how it ought to be done, and how not to be done; 
but fail to show us how to do it. 

We care for no more of this kind of aid, especially the 
fault-finding part. If these would-be educators have 
found the true way to teach, to correct, to quiz, 
to criticise, to govern; in short, if they have any- 
thing good to tell us we shall be glad to 
hear it and test it. We want to know how 
to do the best things in the best possible way. 
Mere finding fault with our present efforts without sug- 
gesting anything better, makes no better teachers of ur. 
Educators warn us against finding fault with our pupils. 
It must surely be as unreasonable and as productive of 
evil for “‘ educators” to be continually tampering with 
us, without setting us aright. Let them present the 
right way to criticise pupils, and study the right way 
to criticise teachers. 

There surely must be a right way of conducting the 
work of education, and when it shall be correctly under- 
stood there will be no conflict of opinions. But it evi- 
dently is not 30 understood yet ; for sosure as one person 
advances an idea, a method or a theory through the 
press, another will tear it to pieces and denounté it as 
unphilosophic and unnatural, in a short time. 

All possibility of doubt concerning the propriety of a 
course of conduct must be removed before faith can be 
placed in the course; therefore, so long as “ doctors dis- 
agree” on what is the proper way of conducting 'the 
work of education, they cannot convince’ ts who are 
pioneering out in the wilds of the interior, that they 
absolutely know any more than we. J, E. F. 

The truth is we are all learners, but it is also true that, 
concerning fundamental principles, doctors do not dis- 
agree. No one of the advanced educators denies the 





SHeh | principles of Pestalozzi or Frogbel, Rosseat, Comenius 


be! or Joseph Payne. They are as fixed as the everlasting 
foundations of the earth, and they afford us the true 
t#| standard by which to test our own methods. eaten ws 


have Warned treo princinae and tanto, Ah 


methods conform to them, we are. 
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EDUCATION does not consist in merely being able to 
repeat all the rules and definitions in grammar, or solve 
all the problems in arithmetic, but it is the formation of 
good habits. That teacher educates most and best who 
teaches his pupils habits of neatness, economy, earnest, 
active industry, honesty, truth, justice, business, and 
habits of close, careful, and curious observation. That 
man who by close observation is able to explain the phe- 
nomena of surrounding nature, though he may know 
nothing of the three R’s, ‘‘ readin’, ’ritin’, and ‘rithme- 
tic,” is far better educated than his neighbor who has 
taken a university course and carries a Latin diploma in 
his pocket, but who has never been trained in the 
habit of seeing things save through words. 

Teachers, so-called, too often stand in the way of the 
pupil's progress, by driving him trom the fields of na- 
ture to a slavish adherence to text-books, which often 
tend to mystify rather than make clear the object viewed 
through them. 

We need more natural teaching in our schools, and 
less cramming and repressing of free thought. Chil- 
dren naturally observe the works of nature, but when 
they enter the school-room their little eyes are closed, 
their little hands shackled, and they are involuntarily 
borne away on pedagogic wings to the regions of the in- 
tangible, invisible nothings, which destroy the powers 
of observation and clog the whee's of thought. Let us 
follow the natural process—the thing first, then its sym- 
bol ; the idea, then the term ; the whole, then its parts ; 
the concrete, then the abstract ; reaching the unknown 
by means of the known, thus developing all the powers 
of the human mind according to nature’s wise and be- 
neficent law. 

Teachers, study with assiduous care the principles on 
which your profession is based, and the inestimable 
value of the material on which you operate. True edu- 
cation is teaching pupils to observe everything, and 
leading them into habits of earnest, active work. We 
must get out of the ruts, lose our false ideas of educa- 
tion and fall in with the natural or normal plan—read- 
ing great truths in the rocks, leaves, trees, earth, air, 
and water. Old methods have passed away and all 
methods have become New. J. B. CUuMMINGs. 

Gardner, Tenn. 








. . 
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The following letter comes from the principal of a 
school in Kansas. 

‘* A few weeks ago you stated that the primary ob- 
ject of the public schools is to keep pupils from becom- 
ing well-informed. At first I could not understand 
your meaning. It seemed so contrary to all we have 
heard, read, and practiced for so long. At last I believe 
and feel its full import. I begin to realize that the 
questions every teacher must ask are not, ‘Do you 
know?’ ‘ Will you remember?’ but, ‘Do you under- 
stand?’ ‘Can you see clearly?’ I believe you mean 
that our success depends more upon our instructing in 
the way to acquire, than upon imparting the knowledge 
iteelf; more upon teaching habits of discrimination, 
than upon selecting for the pupil ourselves ; mere upon 
developing ability, than increasing capacity. If Iam 
wrong in my estimate of the ‘New Education,’ lam 
certain you will not let me deceive myself long.” 

Yes, you are exactly right. What a change would 
take place if all principals had equally clear ideas, and 
would put them in practice ? 

#2 

A subscriber does not wish his paper continued, for 
he is “‘ going to be married and will not need it until 
his children are old enough to read.” What a help it 
would be to teachers if all parents would take an edu- 
cational paper! At present not one in a thousand ever 
reads one. The result is, when the teacher introduces 
new methods, they are often met with the objection, 
“That’s not the way I was taught.” 

Because a teacher leaves the profession is no reason 
he should cease studying its methods. He is just the 
one to mould thought and help the teacher. Old 
teachers out of the school-room should be the strongest 
aids of those in. How often is it otherwise! How of- 
ten is the old teacher a retired nuisance! It is so in 
other professions. An old minister in the congrega- 
tion is too often a fault-finder and hinderer. Teaching 
work is hard enough at best. When we are out of the 
harness we should do all in our power to help those who 
are struggling to teach well. 


eee 


receiving votes for ten American authors in 
Pe of their excellence. There seems .to be a 





some one else does, 


pt te opinion, and ‘no decision can yet be 
reached. 
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lar” in i) viz., as adverbial modifiers simply. (8) Yes, 
e.g., ‘Stop throwing apples,” where the simple object 
is the participle ‘‘ throwing.” —Eb. ] 


1. Who are the present cabinet officers? (2) Who is 


put | the Collector of Customs at the port of Chicago? (8)| mad 


Why does Congress have two re may houses? (4) 


to discuss. State the powers of each as to m , Officers, quorum, 
wbetnaeryteny ge punre Wy Derantt, Queen cajrnent ral fora oar and mages KORG 
on Deptal sorte. ; Pa sg . cata 1, ae ios a's sg w a slloahegnrn. ; 

| Hereafter all questions that may be enewered by reference t0 | 0 sury, er Q. Gresham ; of Interior, Henry M. 
pm dh aaa Mb mg: my Se ee one on Lt | Teller ; of War, Robert T. Lincoln; of Navy, Wm. E. 
Siateded tress column. Chandler ; Postmaster-Gen’l, Frank Hatton ; Attorney- 


(1) When was the last important monetary crisis. Give 
cause, (2) Give the name of some brilliant jet black 
ink, (8) Sup you wanted some local information 
concerning & country, to whom would you write 
in that country? (4) To whom are the titles of Esquire 
and Hon. applied? (5) How many kinds 6f Govern- 
ment are there? e each. (6) What is a Bank? 
Name and describe the different kinds. (7) What and 
where are Ead’s jetties? (9) Give all the variations of 
the auxiliary be. of ame ist the greatest living 
American poet. The t American prose 
writer. 8d. The two greatest American divines. 4th. 
The two greatest and most eloquent speakers in Ameri- 
ca. MiLwoop. 

{ @) Black Friday in Grant's administration, caused by 
an attempt on the part of certain New York brokers to 

uce a ‘‘corner in gold.” (2) Thaddeus David’s, or 
vid’s Japan Ink. (8) To the U. 8. Consul at the place 

or in the vicinity from which the information was de- 
sired, (4) The title Esquire is a — to any public offi- 
cer without regard to rank, an come to be used as 
a title of respect to any individual. Honorable, to all 
Judges, members of Congress and legislatures, and to 
most public officers while in office. (5) Theocracy, gov- 
ernment by God ; Patriarchy, by the head of a family ; 
Monarchy, by one ee, may be either absolute or 
limited ; Oligarchy, by afew ; Aristocracy, by the best; 
Democracy, by the people. (6) A chartered institution 
for the management of money. There are three kinds, 
national, State, and savings ; national, controlled by U. 
S. laws, and the state by state laws only. At the 
mouth of the Mississippi; an elaborate contrivance for 
cleaving a channel by the force of the current. (8) Be, 
am, is, are, art, was, wast, were, wert, been and being; 
0) ist, John G. Whittier ; 2d, Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 

, Henry Ward Beecher and T. Dewitt Talmage; 4th, 
Robert Ingersol and James G, Blaine. —H.] 


(1) What is the International Date Line, and what was 
the ang of its establishment? (2) Would a manstand- 
ing atthe North pole have north, south, east and west, 
west as we have, orwould he have any of them, and 
why ? (8)Please inform me of some good work on elo- 
cution and its publishers. (4) In reducing repetends to 
commen fractions we say, place as many nines for a 
denominator as there are places in the repetend. Please 
explain how that rule was established. T 


[ (1) See Journal Aug. 23d. In traveling east around 
the earth aday is gained; in traveling west a day is 
lost (according to sun time) and proportional parts of a 
day for proportional parts of the circumference; but 
nothing is regarded as gained or lost till 180 degrees east 
or west from Greenwich is actually reached, and the 
correction is made then to secure uniformity, not in 
absolute time, which would always be unaffected, but 
in relative time, i. e., days of the week and month, 
which are affected by circumnavigating the earth. (2) 
Every other point on the surface of the earth is directly 
south from the North pole point, because a meridian 
passing through the pole will pass through such a point. 
Therefore, a man standing at the North pole can look 
towards the south only.—Remember that north, south, 
east and west are relative to the earth. (3) Mrs. Ran- 
dall’s, Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Co., $1.15, or Ed- 
ward Brook’s, Eldridge Bros., Phila., $1.50, (4) Every 
repetend taken for a numerator, and as many nines as 
there are decimal places in the me taken for a de- 
nominator, form a fraction, which, when reduced to its 
lowest terms will always produce the fraction from 
from which the repetend is derived. Thus Hy is equal 
to the perfect repetend .6470588235294117, which taken 
as anumerator, and sixteen nines for a denominator, 
forma fraction which reduced to its lowest terms, divid- 
jng by 588235294117647 = }4, and so it is for every repe- 
end, thus establishing the rule.—C.J,] 


t (1) How do you dispose of “‘ way,” hours” and “ dol- 
lar’in the sentences, ‘Have it your own way,” “‘ The 
sermon was two hours long,” and “It is worth a dol- 
lar.” (2) Is there an indirect sient? If so, why so 
called? (8) Can the object of a verb be anything but a 
noun? JOHN WILLSON, 


7 ach Ds Mo. . . 
{l.. Way,” ‘‘hours,”and ‘‘dollar” are nouns in the 
objective case, Each is a condensed oy pr yd the 


reposition being omitted, or (as in the Latin and the 
Breck) tin the objective case without a governing 


Gen’l, Benj. H. Brewster. (2) Address ‘Collector of 
Customs,” Chicago. (3) We cannot answer the question 
botter than by quoting from ‘“‘ Politics,” by Crane and 
Moses: ‘** The department of the Government which ex- 
presses the national will should form its judgments with 
the greatest deliberation. Now, observacion proves that 
when a measure is passed upon by two distinct bodies 
of men deliberating separately, it will receive more 
criticism and consideration than if acted upon by the 
same number of men united in one body. It is a. 
iological fact that one’s individual will is merged into 
the common will of an associate body; the larger the 
body the less voluntary his action; the sense of per- 
sonal responsibility is diminished in proportion to the 
number of those who are jointly responsible. (4) See 
Constitution of the United States,—given in all school 
histories.—B. ] 


(1.) What is the length of the longest day on the lati- 
tude of Newfoundland? How can we ascertain the 
w«€ of day at any given latitude ? KCILA. 

. Fifteen hours N. Lat. 48 degs,, June 21; sunrise 
4:30 a.M.; sunset, 7:30 P.M. (2) Elevate the pole of a 
terrestrial globe to the given latitude, find the sun’s 
— in the ecliptic, bring itto the meridian and set the 
our-circle at 12, then turn the globe till the sun's place 
is brought to the eastern edge of the horizon and the 
hour-circle will show the time of sunrise ; bring it to 
the western edge of the horizon and the hour circle will 
show the time of sunset. Twice the time of sunset will 
be the length of the day, and twice that of sunrise will 
be the length of the night.—C. J.] 


As Ido notat all apprehend the nature or point of H. C. 
H.’s difficulty (Oct. 18) in regard to my answer to M. J. 
G.’s problem of Aug. 23, about the *‘ meeting” (as the 
application of my answer seems perfectly plain) I can- 
not enlighten him. But with regard to A’s rate, if we 
denote the starting post by C, the turning post by D, 
and the place of meeting by M, it (C——— 
is evident from the statement of the problem that A 
ran the distance CMin four seconds less time than B, 
and also that in those four seconds he ran to D (the dis- 
tance MD, 10 -yds.) and back; i.e., 20 yds. in four sec- 
onds, or 5 yds. per second. My equation gave the dis- 
tance CM as 280 yds.,—adding MD, 10 yds, we have the 
distance CD, as given, 290 yds. H. 


(1) What course should be pursued with a sixteen- 
ear-old boy who knows nothing of grammar?‘ (2) 
hat simple pamphlet or book on pronunciation can 
be purchased. (8) Would like name and place of publi- 
cation of some easy work on gymnastics. E. M. J. 
((1. If he uses the English language correctly and has 
another year or two to spend in school, should begin to 
teach him the science of grammar ; he is but little past 
the age at which the study should be taken up. If his 
language is bad, and he has but a short time to spend in 
school, should devote that time entirely to the use of 
correct language—writing and oral language exercises. 
(2) We know of no simple phamphiet or book. ‘‘ The 


worth. ®. Mason’s ‘‘Gymnastic Exercises,” H. A. 
Young & Co., Boston. 40 cents; L. B. Hunt’s “Light 
Gymnastics,” Lee & Shepherd, Boston, 44 cents.—B. 


Wherfe can I find instruction about using Kindergar- 

ten material ? 8. x. 
In ‘** The Paradise of Childhood,” for sale by J. W. 

Schermerhorn, 7 East 14th street, New York. — Eps. } 


Where can I get ‘‘cadet or military as og for my 
school boys, and at what price? . M. W. 

[Write to J. H. McKenney & Co., 142 Grand street, 
N, Y., for circulars.—K. ] 


Is there a book on Civil Government, treating espe- 
of the town and county ? Lina Post. 

[Yes. Northam’s Civil Government,” published by 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.—B.] 


Where can I get some little songs for the wee ones in 
my schools? . M. M, 

[Little Songs for Little Singers,” Ditson & Co., N. 
Y., 25c.—Eps. ] 


(1) ‘*Can colored youth enter Oswego Normal school?’ 


) To whom should I address a letter for a catalogue? 
word. le.—Nouns denoting time, value, direction, e@ 
measure, quantity, weight, etc., are often. adverb- ot x. ym Ay ye 


ially, being equivalent to phrase modifiers. In the 
above, “‘ way” will thus be an adverbial modifier of 
‘**have,” equivalent to ‘according to” or “by your own 
way.” Similarly ‘‘ hours” modifies “long,” and ‘ dol- 


done, It is sometimes called the dative case, and 


Is there a book published giving the life and sayings 

of Madame De Stael? Ifso, give the best author, If 

not, where could the best account of her be obtained ? 
[There is. "Write to Macmillan & Co., N. Y.—Eps.] 


School-boy?” W.G.L. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.—B.] 


From his low and grassy bed 








See the warbling lark arise. —ANON. 


Orthoépist,” D. Appleton & Co,, is none too dear for its | Le 


Where can I get the book entitled the ‘* Hoosier| M. 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS, 
Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
not send us the following items: Brief outlines wnat ny methods 
of teac : Ie items: 8 
workers. by a ition can be 
e. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be the medium of comnunication betw: 


NEW YORE CITY. 


Mr. G. B. Hendrickson has been appointed assistant in 
Grammar School No. 77. 


ARKANSAS.—State Superintendent Thompson has just. 
placed his annual report in the hands of the printer. It is 
a document of unusual interest, showing great improve- 
ment in our school work, and callin, — attention to 
the benefits of the Peabody Normal Institutes held during 
the ¢ summer.—Lanoke public high school, in charge 
of f. O. F. Russell, president of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, is in a flourishing condition. The history of this 
school, organized in 1879, carried on during ten months 
each year y- aid of liberal private subscriptions by the 
citizens of the town, and free to all white children of the 
district, is worthy of record. It has now enrolled nearly 
800 pupils. Prof. Russell has five assistants, and ‘“ things 
are exceedingly hopeful for its future.”—J. F. HowELL. 


COLORADO.—State Supt. elect is Hon. L. S. Cornell, of 
De Norte, an occupant of the office several years ago. We 
look for a strong administration.——A chapter of the 
Agassiz Association has been formed by the members of 
the Colorado oy 4 H.S. The menbership numbers 
86. Supt. Byington is thé president of the society. So far 
as we know, this is the —— Agassiz Association in Col- 
orado, and we wish it great success.——-The Colorado 
Springs schools are just acquiring broad success under the 
discreet management of the new superintendent, E. L. By- 
ington.——J. Fan gy M.D., of Denver, has been invited 
to join the medical faculty of the Nebraska State Univer- 
sity, but declines the position. 

The annual session of the Colorado S. T. A. will be held 
in Denver, Dec, 29th-31st. A fine and varied program is 
nearly completed, and the authors of the leading papers 
are at work upon the same. “ Literature as a feature of 
instruction in reading,” ‘‘Moral Education,” ‘‘ School in- 
struction upon Temperance,” are some of the themes to be 
treated. e hope to place the entire program before the 
readers of the JOURNAL at an early date.——The Emerson 
School House, Denver, has recently been opened for school 
work.——The Elpaso Go. teachers are a wide-awake lot.— 
Recently a County Association was held in Colorado 
Springs, which sustained a _ well-arranged a am in a 
very creditable manner.——The new superintendent of the 
Colorado Springs ably discussed ‘ Mistakes in Teaching 
and Management.’”——The State University has 154 stu- 
dents.——Prof. E. Mead, for two years a popular and able 

rofessor in State Academy, Col.. has removed to Indiana. 

he students ag this action exceedingly, and gave 
him some valuable parting testimonials of peo will. 
. B. GAULT. 

CALIFORNIA.—The Tehama County teachers have just 
closed an interesting Institute at Red Bluff. 

At the general election of Nov. 4th the voters of Califor- 
nia voted upon an Amendment to the State Constitution 
which provides for the compiling and publication by the 
State of a complete series of school-books for use in the 
common schools in the State. The provisions of the Amend- 
ment place the power of compiling the State series of text- 
vooks in the hands of a State Board of Education composed 
of the Governor of the State, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and the Princi of the State Normal 
schools, of which there are twoin California. The Amend- 
ment was ‘carried by an overwhelming majority. Sister 
States contemplating such a step will be apt to learn some- 
th of interest from the experience of California in the 
coming four years. The Educators of California op 
the movement almost to a man, the communistic spirit of 
so many of her inhabitants, who want cheap books or none 
at all prevailed. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Hon. W. T. Welcker, has issued a call to the 
various county superintendents, summoning them to ‘meet 
at the capitol in Sacramento, Jan. 2d, 1885. As the State 
ture assembles a few days thereafter, the convention 
of the county superintendents will likely have much to do 
with shaping the educational work done by the Legislature. 
The season for the Winter examinations is at hand, teach- 
ers from the States desiring to come to California should 
remember that by law there are only two examinations per 

ear for the ting of certificates. No one can teach in 

e schools of California without a certificate.—C. T. MERE- 
DITH. 


IOWA.—The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Des Moines, December 22d, 23d and 24th. Physical Edu- 
cation, the Text-Book problem and the improvement of the 
country “ - will a ~~ ry topics upon = — 

rogram, ere are de ment programs, one for country 
Ha rintendants and normal schools, one for the graded 
an high schools, and one for the colleges and universities. 
——B. V. Garwood, principal of New Sharon Schools, lec- 
tured at New Sharon Nov. 7, on the relative sizes, position 
and movement of the sun, moon and earth. The receipts 
of the lecture are to be applied in the purchase of school 
a tus.—From_ the ma report, F. M. Shippey, 
principal, we learn that the attendance and regularity are 
much better than last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Four thousand children from the 

ublic schools of Pittsburgh xe an evening concert at 

usic Hall. An audience of 6,000 ‘assembled, 3,000 more 
sought admission in vain. The originator of the concert 
was superintendent Lackey, who has made music a power 
in bo pabiic schools a an ayo y Times several 
weeks ago offered 

written t 


ners by ex-Su dent Wickersham. The best essays 
were written —— —- Davis, Carrie Schenck and 


Madge M 

Sree be thc Ue the cabcciael tntrbinn Keak ties 

e 

N. E. White, Mr. J. D. Horr and Col. Geo. W. Baine the 
evening lecturers. The ty te 
— tenden yes. J ot ierie Supt. H. R. 
of N. ¥. Thos. M. 7 
Park, Ill., and bupt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Pa. 
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and Elijah Ballen- 
ee 
‘oss shall be 


a@ successor to Dr. 
Vo aie t ye doy F-- 
e oy an a 
vened at f Profs. H’ B. Brown and W. H. 


nation un’ 


Ag 


of 


ce of T' etc. State Superintendent J. W. Hol. 
Science Spent one day in the ‘Institute, to the satistaction o 

vernehip Posey County, Teachers’ Tass 

» Oc tober 18th. The subject of 

“The ircle’’ was taken up and the 

su intendent stated that he would’ with the cooperation 

of the teachers, such a in the county. How 


organize 
to improve the enaeege s was discussed 
tion of oe ally Work | A ‘the each, by_V. 





Prep How en should Le ting ‘be aight 
in the Schools, by Cliffe Thomson ; Principles’ of Teach 

by H. M. Evans: First ms in’ me A hy, Eva Smi' 

—oOn the program of the Parke County eachers’ Associ- 
ation, Rock for Nov. 28th and 29th ioe moe @ the 
Development_of Indiana’s Educational System, by B. C. 
Hob! D. mingdale ;; Natural Science in the 
Common Sch by John Heavy, Catlin, and Is there an 
Actual Want of Educators and the 


ympathy Between the 
People? by Howard Sandison, Teacher of Methods Ind. 
State Normal School.—W. H. Exson, Co. Supt. 


MARYLAND.—The Board of Commissioners have 
elected Mr. John E. M‘Cahan, principal of Male Grammar 
School No. 8, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Professor ‘Chas. G Edwards, assistant superintendent of 
the Baltimore AF, 


MAINE.—Noticeable features of Pace for closing ex- 
ercises of Fall Term, ao emy, were: a p 

examination in , award of prize to Stephen 
Rounds, of East Rae - ‘a remarkable exhibition of 
work done in drawing. —The $20 prize for best examina- 
tion in the graduating class of Dartmouth College, Medical 
School, has on just been won by Frank E. Mayberry, of Cum- 
berland B. P. SNow. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The Bristol County Teachers’ ae 
sociation held its annual meeting at Taunton Nov. 1. 
There was a attendance and good interest. The 
rincipal topics ussed were io Training, by C. 8. 
emg Taunton ; ~ er e T. Hurley, Fall 
River: School Inventions an App ces, by en F. 
Wood, New Bedford ; Arithmetic Paphle te The ee Wm. 
Connell Fall River ; ‘Teaching Pu to Think, Supt. 
W. Edson, Attleboro.—The euuetery of the of 
Bivestion with his nts, conducted an Institute at Attle- 
boro the 18th. Sec ckinson discussed fangpenent 
M 


of Lessons and Conducting Recitations ; 
Arithmetic and Penmanship ; Mr. a Geography and 
Language; Mr. Prince, Reading. Martin gave a lec- 
ture the evening bofore ae, vical Education.” Sec- 
retary Dickinson has invited all superintendents in + 
State wherein even schools are provided by law, to 
convene in Boston at the school commissioners’ rooms on 
Friday, Nov. 21, at 10:30, to diseuss the best means and 
methods of maintaining said schools.—A. W.EDsoN, Attle- 
ro, Mass. 


NEVADA.—The Nevada State Teachers’ Institute will 
be held at Elks, Dec. 18th, 19th, 20th, 1884, under the su- 
rvision of Hon. C. 8. Young, State Supt. Public Instruc- 
on. It is expected that every county in the State will be 
represented by practical teachers, and an additional im- 
— given to the a cbunatienal interests of the mee! pm 
tate. . W.G. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—E. J. Goodwin, President of the 
State Teachers’ Association, is winnin Iden opinions in 
his new field of work as principal of 4 Nashua High 
School. His class in chemistry has for the 
pd aly Fair at New Orleans an adminab! e exhibit, con- 

ng of samples of compounds made by the students 
themes in the school —— The list includes pot- 
ash, common salt, bleaching er, limestone, ammonia, 
castile soap, and others of a similar characte There is 
trouble in the Manchester High School. The School Board 
have failed to on a permanent principal. Some of 
the local papers are denouncing the Board for to re- 
elect Mr. A. W. Bacheler, who now has a on (4 
Massachusetts.—The departure of Miss Susie M. Cate for 
the State Normal School in riod Tey ened oomeeeee the change | ® 
inthe personel of the teach og See Each one has gone 
toa larger and more lucrative field. 


VIRGINIA.—The Leaiaistare has af 
qnennd dollars to establish a State N se 


3 ya of State Su 
the trustees elected 
incipal one accordingly on the 80th of October, 
e Normal was formally oa at Farmville, Prince 
ward county, thus inaugurating an Institute long need- 
ed in Vinge, and at py my same time, we believe, a new era 
aoe public schools of the Old Dominion. Dr. Ruffner, 
who enjoys a national reputation as an re ne vas 
uires n o setrosncon here, selected, as Ky ny 

C. of the Connecticut State Normal Se ool, vind 
the follo were elected assistants by the trustees : 
Gash, of North Carolina, a graduate of the bh 
Nashville Institution ; ; Miss Lee, of Connecticut ; and Mrs. 


T.— 


riated ten 
School for 
of Public In- 
. Wm. H. Ruff- 


ndent one, 
hteen months ddletown, 
G. a —_ el of Illinois. —— 


on the 18th 12th of A sata ra Normal fast 
a Norm 
“hile Sag 


KcOurry, LL.D Agent of 


is for Fuad | Prot of the teachers of 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





WHAT IS IT? 


A DECLAMATION, 
I was made to be eaten, and nct to be drank ; 
To be husked in a barn, not soaked in a tank. 
1 come as a blessing when put in a mill, 
As a blight and a curse when run through a still. 
Make me up into loaves and your children are fed ; 
But into a drink, I will starve them instead. 
In bread I’m a servant the eater shall rule, 


;| In drink I’m a master, the drinker a fool. 


Then remember my warning: My strength I'll employ, 
If eaten to strengthen, if drunk to destroy ! 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


MONDAY. 

LirE.—We sleep, but the loom of life never stops; 
and the pattern which was weaving when the sun went 
down is weaving when it comes up to-morrow.—HENRY 
WakRD BEECHER. 

Dost thou love life? then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of.—FRANKLIN. 

TUESDAY. 


GLory.—Our greatest glory consists not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall.—GoLpsmrra. 





WEDNESDAY. 
MEMORIES. — When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 


The memory of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 
THURSDAY. 
GoopnNEss.—In men whom men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still ; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much to mar and blot 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, where God has not. 
—JOAQUIN MILLER. 


—MOoore. 


FRIDAY. 
LIBRARIES.—The great consulting room of a wise man 
is a library.—DaWwson. 
TuHarT place that does covtain 
My books, the best companions is to me 
A glorious court where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers, 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 





EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR. 





FOR THE WEEK COMMENCING NOV. 24TH. 
Nors.—Teachers can poke profitable use of these items in 


General Eoorces, Se istory Outlines on Blackboard, 
Talks to the School. and Reading. 


Custancogs. ft U. 8. History. eo = 
( 

Nov. 25. ~~ * York evacuated by the British. 
Nov. 26th pn Elmers e = a mieer. He would 


not hire a “tL and thereby le 


— ),000. He would 
oe neg sit in wi m Geo 6 caves 


little money itn wet clothes wil sum of money, and 

ond the eamee ¢ y risk his life to save a penny. He rode sixty 

niles at or the sake of a friend. When a asked a 
bor oe she would a 


=" : 
ie Tak teen Reade Ge cured ee aige eP eee 


fi 
things ho could get a scheme into Elmes’ head by 7 eaiee Ee he 
bork ite msedainagy 4 of his Saas He owas like a 
‘thing. to be caught itself. He lived and died 


. By. tans refused 
Christmas , but set's day late i 


in anutu for thanksgiving and 
autumn for 
prayer. Now the Governor of each State its the 





Nov. 29, 1873. 
New York 


or the 
ov. 30, ele nD ty was elected 
Confederate States for six — (See U. 8. History.) 


NOTABLE EVENTS IN NOVEMBER. 


it of the 








FOR THE ren paged CLASS. 

por. 7, 1629.—Charter gran’ o Mnempchmestte Beg Golony. 
a B38. wicnt for New ee iri by te ost 
13, 1775.—Montreal surrendered 
16, 1776. .—Fort Washington taken. 

16, 1776. — Wi retreat 
= 1785—New York evacuated b; 

admitted to the Union. 


Rey eo Jersey. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr, A. JENKINS, Great Falls, N. H. :.“Toan 
to its seemingly almost virtuse in 


cases 
of Coenen nervousness and morbid vigilance or wake- 





aa the ScHOOoL JOURNAL. 
MIND CLASS. 


(Bee November 8.) 
TIME OF STUDY—ONE WEEK. 


1. Upon what is moral consciousness dependent? 

2. What do moral feelings require? Explain. 

3. Why were the early Christians so entirely in 
sympathy with each other? 

4. What is the basis of morality? 

5. What is ‘‘ doing right”? 

6. Explain what is meant by “ moral actions” ? 

7. What two qualities stand over against each 
other? Define each. 

8. Distinguish between natural and moral affec- 
tions. 

9, Is there any morality in natural affections? 
Explain. 

10. To what extent are we responsible for our 
moral characters ? 

11. How may teachers develop good moral char- 
acters in their pupils? 





FLASHES FROM THE CANADA PROVIN- 
CIAL CONVENTION. 


Education is not knowledge but power. 

Take a little time to develop the minds of your 
pupils. 

Teachers should study the individual ‘mind of 
each child. 

Two ideals in education—one of limitation—one 
of freedem. 

A good teacher should have no difficulty in get- 
ting a good salary. 

Learning to learn is one of the most valuable 
things learned in school. 

None but practical teachers should be examiners 
in professional work. 

A teacher's position should not depend on the 
likes and dislikes of children. 

Industrial drawing should be taught in all the 
classes in our public schools 

The useful should supersede the ornamental, and 
the practical the theoretical. 

Dogmatic statements fetter the minds of chil- 
dren. They prevent mental action. 

Teachers should be paid quarterly, and their en- 
gagements last during pleasure. 

There is a certain similiarity in minds, but men 
are not made like bricks in a brickyard. 

Teach fewer names of places and more of the 
facts from which the places derive their import- 
ance. 

It is not what the pupil learns in school that 
makes the course valuable to him, it is what it in- 
spires. 

Reading is not talking —Reading is not pronun- 
ciation. Reading is thinking by means of written 
- | words. 

The object of the public school is not to teach 
;| many things but give power and desire to learn 
a.” | many things. 

Give your pupils discipline in doing a greater 
amount of work, if you like, but let it be work that 
is of practical value. 

Our advanced reading books should contain, at 
last, one complete English Classic, instead of 
scraps without beginning or end. 

It is not necessarily what pupils learn, but how 
they learn that determines the value of any de- 
partment of knowledge as an educative force. 

The province of the educator is .o study the laws 
of mental development, but the duty of the legisla, 
tor is to consider the various interests of the com- 
munity for whose benefit those principles are to be 
applied. 

Some things that teachers can do for their pupils. 
(1) Cultivate a desire for more knowledge; (2) 
Train the mental faculties; (8) Lead them into 
the avenues of common knowledge, and show them 
some of the by-ways that open up on all sides; (4) 
Cultivate a taste for pure literature and correct 
treating; (5) Polish up their manners a little, and 
give them some ideas in rélation to their duties as 
citizens.— Canada Educational Journal. ” 
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METAS 


(HARMING GIFTS AT MODERATE Cost. 
The Beautiful and Successful 


Flower - -Songs Series. 
By Susie B. SKELDING. 


“The delicate and beautiful coloring “a 4-4 
out unqualified admiration.’’—Chicago 


Ocean. 
Each ——r wholly different exquisite 
ae plates of flowers, and poems by promin- 


ent writers, including many in fac-simile. 
Useful as studies for flower painting in water 
colors. 


SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
Pansies, Woodfringe, Columbine, and Daisies 
and Ferns. 


A HANDFUL’ OF BLOSSOMS. 


Violets and White Clover, Apple Blosso 
Morning Glories and Poppies. 3 -_ 


MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN ROD. 
Manip Leaves, Golden Rod, Harebells. and 
Sw Peas. : 


— MOOR AND GLEN. 
Autumn Leaves, Berries and Golden Daisies; 
Pond Lilies ; j Mewende tees; and Primroses. 
ROSES AND FORGET-ME-VOTS. 
Moes Roses ‘and ees Pink a 
Clover ; Rhy ww Roses and Heliotrope ; 
Daises and Buttercuns. 


Colored Plates of Pink Roses, Pale Yellow Roses, 
een a1 and Mignonette; Tulip, and Pas- 


ota with — of Pama nis Will 
ee, ow, 
eto., by Miss Susie B. : 
Each volume contains a aoe carpets in fac- 
simile of pontwsting we one of the fc 


Aldrich, Whittier, Howells, Holmes, J. T. Trow. 
bridge, Will Carleton, Celia Thaxter, H. H., Mrs. 


P rioe per copy, postage fi free, $1.50. 


INTERESTING NEW BOOKS. 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 
With costumes. Te Tost ey Joscnna descriptions of 


See Walle bee Ar- 

oti ue in pn _— 

at home roafoet value in arranaing ti blong 
8vo, with nw cloth, or- 


merous ill 
namental stamp in gold and color, $1. 


the | attractiveness of its literary 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 
Harper’s Magazine 


AND 


Harper’s Young People. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 





The Seventirera Vo.vume will begin with the 
Number for December, 1884. 





The Volume of Harrer’s New Monrary Mac- 
azine beginning in December will conclude its 
thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its 
type, it is yet, in each new volume, a new 
zine, not simply because it presents fresh subjects 
and new pictures, but also and chiefly because it 
steadily advances in the method itself of maga- 
zine-making. 

It is the best Magazine for the home. Touch- 
ing home taste and culture at every point, and 
bringing to every hearth-stone argosies of wealth 
from all lands, and the richest treasures of im- 
agination and art, it never intrudes an element 
of disturbance or controversy. 

The leading writers and artists in America and 
England contribute to the pages of Harrer’s 
Magazine. Its illustrated descriptive articles 
cover every portion of the world, and every sub- 
ject of social interest in the departments of in- 


;| dustry, science, art, literature, and polity. The 


illustrations alone in Harpsr’s MaGazine during 
the past year cost over eighty thousand dollars. 
They are the wonder of our time. Its serial nov- 
els are the best published, and its short stories 
are unsurpassed. While, in many ways, it takes 
the very color and superficial impress of its time, 
there is no periodical in which to so great an ex- 
tent the newer, larger, and deeper currents of the 
world’s life are represented. 

In circulation, in America and abroad, it leads 
all other periodicals of its class. 

Entering upon a new year, the publishers of 
Harper’s MaGazine repeat the promise they have 
made at the nning of every year—a promise 
which will surely be performed—of continued im- 
provement in the future. 


PRESS NOTICES. 
A model of what a family periodical should be.— 


all , maintains the hi 
standard of aniform exallence.—Bamene, 
As remarkable for fte-pietorial beaut for the 
Sat a ate 





A a Stegied ash Selected om 
paper, ce.” | hh 
A ee of Boe w ve Hanrne’s Mascaras tamks iret tn the world in cir- 
= ce Tiekly je a a poe ealation. | Ite Its bistoey tae sate: pert, of the Meer 
humorous on cover in color and gold. — 
Cloth, beveled gilt $2.00. Its iesteations ate as its Irticlee are 
FIFTY SOUPS. N. Y 
By Thomas J. Murrey (formerly professional ordi typography. “eypography, ls engrayi ees reading 2 
tinea Hote it a o Tien ae! a Sikeston. oma oe sear sor to om 
Bag nw of ‘of Valuable ¢ Cooking Re- | Papeiimful of evar com ponding. N.Y. 
much valuable » istormation concerning soups we — Miseents Shen “ap is reputation asa 
ised cin ael for soups ot | eriodical fully abreast not only in the 
~ ~ Y | matter of seasonable newest inven- 
printed on . Co in colors, — a : 
NR ty Or . 
cloth, design gold and color. 7 
WHEEL SONGS. The Volumes of Harrer’s Maeazine, for three 


* or give their 
DERGA . CHILDRE 

THE N, 

By Caroline Cc. H. A to 
“The Aiphabot > Setght 

pa EE 

i. folio, boards, iilumiuated cover 

standtngsof pk FoR ety he 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 








years back, in cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 


page die prepaid, on receipt of $3 00 each ; or, 


binding, on receipt of $5 25 each. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 
Subscription per Year, $2 00: 





The Srxrn Vo.tume commenced with the Number 
issued November 4, 1884. 





Harper’s Youne Prope is about to be pub- 
lished in London. Its subscribers are found 
wherever the English language is spoken, and 


Maga- | the extraordinary rapidity with which this wide 


circulation has been gained is due to the obvious 
fact that its publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense to secure for it the very best liter- 
ary and artistic work. 

Its serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can possess, 
are of superior literary quality, and wholly free 
from all that is pernicious or vulgarly sensation- 
al. Pastors and teachers have united in com- 
mending it warmly to parents and guardians, as 
an invaluable means of informing the minds and 
elevating the tastes of the young people under 
their care. The humorous stories, articles, and 
pictures are full of innocent fun, without a trace 
of coarseness. 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
tific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. 
stories, biographical tales, and anecdotes are most 
attractively presented. 

Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
give full instructions with respect to those sub- 
jects, and fine pictures, representing the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers on wood, 
lavishly illustrate its pages. 

In all mechanical respects Hagrzr’s Youne 
Prorte is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skilful printing can make it. There 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of five- 
cent stamp. 


PRESS NOTICES, 


In purity of tone, beanty of illustration, and in vari- 

ety of attractive, en ning, instructive con- 
tents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 

and deserves a place in every home ‘blessed with chil- 
aren, whose lives it will — 4 eid and [esas 
with its weekly visits. me 


This charming little isa soa f good 
things t to the bee. and g ris in ev ey feet which it 


Hanren’s Towa | Paces is the best week! —— for cbil- 

| es war children's periodicals in the 
most popular children 

country.— San Franetseo Argonaut. 

It overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, instrac- 
tive articles,  seakeeahy and Ceorybia else in its line 
that can be thought of to make children happy, mer- 
ry, and wise; and it will bear reading over n 
many times without losing ite abe © ial vivacity, or 
at to chem — Providence Ji 


arver’s Youne Prorrr consicat to an the 
weekly pubieation for youth the coun- 
Slinen and Batenge out the world.—The Living 


BOUND ) VOLUMES. 


Volumes IL, IIL, IV., and V., with Index to 
each volume. "Price $8 50 each. Volume 1. out | 


of print. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, . . 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (82 ‘Hembert) * 


. Per Year $4 00 
“ 400 

« 4 00 

« 2 00 
10.00 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada. 
When no time is specified, subecriptions will be begun with the current Number. 


@@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four theusand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Tem Cents. 





BARPER & BROTHERS: Frouklin Square, New. York; 


The historical | PB J08™ 


The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1885. 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following Serial Stories :— 

A 4 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
The distinguished English novelist. 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA 
By HENRY JAMES, 


Author ot “ The Portrait of a Lady,” eto. 


A MARSH ISLAND 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of ‘‘A County Doctor,” “Deephaven,’’eto, 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in pean ve 
FREE; 35 centsa number. With su 
it of wth Emerson, ixtellow, 
t. Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 3 each 
tional portrait, $1.00. 
G2 Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of 
the sender, and therefore remittances should be 
wane by money-order, draft, or registered letter, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 


NEW BOOKS. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. 
By 8. E. HERRICK, D.})). Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
: Tauler Ag 3 ow o Nee! icklif; 
a Hes | Savon Calvin's Coligny | i ime 
; i 
Brewster ; Joun W. 


A scholarly, yet pular book on the great re- 
reform: urs trom the the fourteenth century to 


rb lifes -size 


The Destiny of Man, viewed in 
the light of his origin. 


JoOuN Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic 
ste x bay g3 ve 98 pereetione of an Evolutionist,” 


little ‘ieee treats a great theme ina 
Joke and adequate manner. 


The Algonquin Legends of 
New England. 

Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passama 

uoddy, - Penobscot Tribes. ao CHARLES 

Np, author of “The G 


With [lustrations from Designs u 
birch bark by an Indian. Designs scraped Pon 


The Viking Bodleys. 
vious Bodiey Books, ‘Fully: illustrated, with an 
ornamental cover. $1.50. 

Illustrated Poems of 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


With Dlustrations designed of the best 
and adcatrably e 





ican artists, raved, 
ith a a fine new portrait of Dr. uns 
Scnorr. Royal octav soe, 


pee a 
morocco, or tree calf, 


Household aan 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom, etouceheld Edition, 
Uniform in bind with the new Household 
Edition low, Whittier, | 


. ae’ 
00; ‘morocco, or tree calf, 
n entirely new edition of M , a 
rom handsome new plates, contain- 
peoviousty publishes, 
m her other vol 


poems of 


*,* For sale by all bookrellers. Sent by mati, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publ’shers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th St, New York. 








A very Unique and Attractive 


HOLIDAY QiFT. 





IN. maimenatty LEATHER BINDING. 


Poems.) Whittier (Early 

geeky ) 

oy Ténnyson, Lady of the Lake, 

Darae, Brom, aes arene Velny OF DP 
cpr 


THOMAS Y¥, CROWELL & CO., 
18 Astor Pisce, New York. 
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FIVE LOVELY BOOKS. 








ORCHIDS. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PLANTS. 


With illustrations from nature by Harriet STEWART MINER, 
mens in colors, each 10x14 ae 
and costly varieties of this peculiar broneh of the floral 


four magnificent 
the most 


ee 


dom. The volume is fourteen inches in length, eleven inches wide, one and one-ha f 


ches in thickness ; gilt Bb etgee.Se bevelled edges. 
inaking © besaetal a beautiful is oth, full gilt, 


edges, and richly adorned in black and gold, 
$15.00. Turkey morocco, $25.00. 


oie YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 
A series of illustrations of the Scenes and Flowers of “Tail page Summer, Autumn, 


and Winter, by InEnz E. JERoME, comprising forty-six Lc ctures id 
inches, original drawings, engraved in the t manner drew & 
Cloth, "96. Turkey morocco, $12.00. 


BABY’S KINGDOM. 
Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother the story of the events, hap- 


penings, and tek Dellens attend 
wn-up da 
Bound in eleguat style. 


ng the progress of ‘‘ M 5 | Baby,” asu memento for 
ed and illustrated by ANNIE 
Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. 


Cox. Printed in colors, 


THE GUEST BOOK. 


In which may be recorded the coming and going of guests, with pages for auto- 
graphs, incidents, and sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social circles, and other 
Satherings. 


A companion to ‘‘Baby’s Kingdom,” Invented and illustrated by Anniz F.Cox. 
Printed in colors, In rich binding. Cloth and gold, $3.75. Turkey morocco, $7.50. 


MY LADY’S CASKET 
OF FLOWERS AND JEWELS FOR HER ADORNMENT. 
With original designs painted in colors, by ELEANOR W. TaLBot. 4to. Cloth, 


full gilt, $5.00. Turkey morocco, $10.00. 


As a presentation book from the lover to his sweetheart, as a wedding gift, or 
as a Christmas gift tro from friend to friend, nothing equal to this original conception 


has yet been produced. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
*.* Please sead for our superb Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, mailed free to all. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 





1B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.'S 
Cuorce Grrr-Books. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


SS eee 
8 Shitaw. SMALL QUARTO 
EDITION. With Illustrations on Wood. 


ngs. 
Vellum, $3.50 
Eee? ane ite with  Haltion 
Edition limited to 
250 copies. Bound in style, 
THE WAGONER OF THE ALLE- 


GHANIES. 

A Poem of the Days of "76. By T. BUCHANAN 
CaN ee Oe ne cdues $1.00. Alli: 
gator, $1.50. Tree calf, $5.00. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


By LAURENCE STERNE. Mentnunety illustrated 
with 12 Be Mteirioe Lal res, and 220 
Deentagte Soc Maurice Leloir. Large 
uarto. » mit top, rob 
ao vellu um cover, $2 .00. 

Ty Tree caif, $18.00. 
oa ‘of this well- Aa book 





doll aie FOLES’ IDEAS. 


a A LAWRENCE, author of 
sd ks’ W with Over 38 ip oon tad Pro- 


fusel over 
qravings to the Te Text. Royal 
octavo. Extra , gilt, ih wilt, $2.00 
This work isa fs & companion volume to “ Young 
row Whys and Wherefores,’’ published last sea- 
OUR YOUNG FOLES’ JOSEPHUS. 
The antiquities of the Jews Tt ghey: Wars 


of Flavius J us. WILLIAM 
SHeParp. Uniform with * Our Youtn Folks’ 


a Tilustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadeiphia, 
A MAGNIFICENT 


HOLIDAY BOOK 
Por the Season of 1884-86. 


Lady Agents Wanted. 


To sell the must attractive and popular book 
eet aan botnaed ous 
ing the holiday season of 1884-85. 

This will be a siiedldid eppstbuntig: Guten the 
next two months to make money by ladies desir- 
ing pleasant and profitable employment. 

Address, for full descriptive circulars, 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO. 

826 Broadway, N. ¥, City. 








NOW READY. 


BINGHAMS 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 


NEW EDITION. 


REVISED AND IN GREAT PART 
RE-WRITTEN 


W. Gordon McCabe, A.M. 


Head Master ofthe University 
School, Petersburg, Va. 


—_o— 


PRICE $1.08, 


ON RECEIPT OF WHICH COPIES WILL BE 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 


E. H. BUTLER & C0. 
Publishers, 


Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. 


By Elisabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayn, assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 
ILLUSTRATED 
With 25 Appropriate and Pretty Pictures 


One of the most charming singing books for little 
singers that has ever appeared, and will be eagerly 
welcomed by teachers. 

The best writers of child's poetry have been called 
upon, Kate Greenaway bas a word to say about “The 
Princess,” “The Lilies,” “ Three Little Maidens,’ 
“ Somewhere Town,” and “Pretty Patty.” To Lacy 
Larcom we owe “ Faun- footed Nannie,” the “Swing 
Song,” * Run, rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well known writers are heard from as George 
MacDonald. Tennyson, Lord Houghton and others, not 
forgetting Mother Goose ; and the lady editors do 
weil as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 62 Songs. 


Price 30 cts., or $3.00 per dozen, 

Specimen Copies mailed for 30 ots. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bosten. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & 00,, 867 Broadway, N. ¥ 





Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
THE QUIVER 


An Illustrated Magazine for Sun- 
day and General Reading. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Price, 15 ets. Monthly. $1.50 per year. 
Commences with the December Number, 
1884, will be ready Nov. 15th. 


Heretofore there has been no special 
édition of THE for American read- 
ers, but hereafter the magazine will be 
made so international in its features that 
it will ap to Christian families in eve 
section of the English-speaking worl 
Messrs. Cassell & Company have been re- 


pentediy oes to publish an American 
ition of QUIVER, and it is in re- 
sponse to this demand that they bave made 


ments to give it a wide circulation 

in = country. 
THE QUIVER is an Illustrated Magazine 
for SUNDAY and GENERAL reading, and 
while it publishes articles on strictly Sun- 


pat poop bee oa tes to Serial 
Stories, and 
bers of the ge who seek for 
Religious Entertainment as well as 
instruction on the Sabbath day. THE 


Sarre, * wey be added here, is NOT a 
ECTARIAN MAGAZINE. 


Many of the leading writers in Tue 
QUIVER are household names on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The religious literature 
of our language is the common possession 
and heritage of the two great English- 
speaking people, whose histories are bright 
with the records of great things done and 
suffered for the Pal. wey of Trath. 


There are departments in THE ph 
for every member of the household, the 


theologian and the child will each feel 
that he has found a staunch friend in this 
new and welcome visitor. 

giving full particulars free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
739 & 741 Broadway: N. Y. 


SEND TEN CENTS): 


for CASSELL and COMPANY'S 


New Illustrated Catalogue, 32 
Pages of 


Holiday Gift Books. 


The handsomest catalogue of the season. 


Cassell and Company’s New Holiday 
Juvenile Publications are handsomer and 
more attractive than’ ever this year. 

Send for their catalogue. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 


THE MAGAZINE oF ArT. 




















A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record | 8y # 


of the Y ssauties of Ancient, Mediz- 
val and Contemporary Taste. 


Price, 36 cts. Monthly. $3.60 per year. 


THe New VOLUME commences with the 
December Number, 1884 (ready Nov. 15), 
and will contain a Beautiful Original 
Etching by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., en- 
titled ** Here rele 

“CROSSING THE init a beautiful 
etching, suitable for framing, by J. A. 8. 
Monks, will be given to each subscriber to 
the new volume. American Art interests 
will receive unusual attention during 1885, 
and European Art will not be neglected. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


i aye beak ic 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
139 & 741 Broadway, New, York. 











NEw Books. 


Six Girls, 
By Fannie Bee Irvin A 
of every ~<—— home life, mare tf eatin eas 
A beautiful pm for girls. 
ustreted from original desi; 
1 vol., smal] quarto, illuminated board coversand 


Our Little Ones and the 
' Nursery. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. 
Edited T. Apams (Oliver Optic). 
msists of original 


venile literature, Sie Wb eatincls totes and edit- 
bellished with entirely original 


se anual or ¢ chil 


ate and penutifelly ieet 
dren in this or any other country. 


1 vol,, quarto, emaeens Sapaneavens ane * 
Clot extra, ? : £2 


The Boys of 6x. 


OR, FOUR YEARS OF FIGHTING. 


in its former editions, is now brought out in a 
new and attractive form at a reduced price. 


1 voL., 8vo, Grane Sney we cover and 
linings. . - $1.75 


Over One Hundred and Sixty Thousand 
Volumes Zigzags Sold. 


Zigzag Journeys in Acadia 


and New France. 
mn wae § the Be, Bp visit Nova Sootin pnd 


New 

Brunswick, Canada, St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
uébec, etc., with romantic stories and tradi- 
ions connected with the history of the 
country: By H. Burrerworrs. y illus- 


Small quarto, illuminated, $1.75, Cloth, ' $2.25. 


Three Vassar Girls in 
South America. 


In which three Veeur girls — a trip through 
the heart of South Ai the Amazon, 
across the Andes, and alo: Coast to 
to Panama. Fully ill by *Champ” A. 


gn00 quarto, Uluminated covers, $1.50. Cloth, 


Chatterbox fer 1884. 
a puterteet reprint from duplicates taken 
at Ament tes, containing a fae consent 

erican nae, which 4a —-. never 

been printed b i other firm 
The gen =~ contains a great varie- 
ty of eeirlen. a Skotohes ot pe for the young 
and every fliustration wh whic’ in it ts ex- 
desi for this work, by the most em- 
artists. Over 20 full-page original 


Cloth, 


t 
illustra: 
se” illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


The Prize, 1884. 


The to the Chatterbox, for the 
containing a great variety of 


‘0 a] 
sketches, poems and pictures, and twelve or 
more page original colored plates, 


1 vol., iuminated board covers, $0.75. 


Pictures of Other Folks at 
Home, 
Orn, TALKS ABOUT oh vot & trip tart a. A 
written for children, in poetry and ae arene, 
lustrated with 12 fui 


nal flag, arms, outline map, costumes, sports 
-— of each nation visited. , 
$1.00. 


lvol.. 8vo, illuminated board covers, 


Poems for Christmas, 


Easter and New Year’s. 
nc Fy Poe Hite of Boaione 
s, “* , 

fe festi enri ~ 
Epome tig appropriate for these. feat akira. 4 ioh- 
1 vol., Svo, cloth, $4.00 


The Land of th the Incas, 


AND THE oer OF THE Loa A come © and com- 
ve account of Peru, a 
rand impartial cotimate of the character of 


the conqueror Ww. ae AVENPORT 
ApDams, author of “ Tobanien and Knight.” 
1 vol., crown octavo, cloth, $1.50 


Great Events of the World. 


ora. ranter Darts vestemeeesers te 
Biographical, sketches of the diferent 
style. Fully illustrated. : 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt, ® . . $2.50 
For sale by ali Booksellers or ser 
ne Soattall affatiecte the 
ESTES & LAU RIAT;, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL GAME. 


-Our attention has recently been called to some 
very interesting apparatus designed as an aid in 
teaching geography. We present the following 
brief description of it to our readers, believing that 
they will be interested in it. 

The apparatus consists of specially drawn maps, 
printed upon thin wood, having small holes in their 
surfaces (say one-fourth inch square) and small 
wooden blocks of one-fourth inch cross section. The 
maps and blocks are separate, but the latter fit 
closely, endwise, in the holes in the map. Upon 





the sides of the blocks is printed the names and 
concise descriptions of states, territories, provinces. 
cities, mountains, lakes, oceans, etc. The blocks 
are to be inserted by the pupil in their appropriate 
holes. Todothis, a knowledge of their proper loca- 
tion must be acquired if not possessed. The requi- 
site information is furnished in a great degree by 
the matter printed upon the block, so arranged as 
to induce the reading of all that is printed on a 
block before it is put in 
place. The maps are 
made to go in sets of 
three each. Map No 1 of 
part one, which is devoted 
to the settled portion of 
the North American con- 
tinent, shows the United | 
States of Americaand the ff 
adjacent parts of Canada, 
Mexico and the West In- 
dia islands. It has nine- 
ty-seven holes in its face, 
and ninety-seven name 
and description blocks ac- 
company it. It is drawn 
with all names of towns @ 
and cities omitted, their | 
location being indicated 7 
simply by appropriate [7 
marks, adjacent to which | 
are the holes for the re- —& 
ception of the blocks. 
Other names usyally on | 
maps are printed on this. 
Map No. 2 is of the same 
territory, but from it are 








— . 


—are limited, but in No, 2 the names are omitted, 
and a corresponding set of names and descriptive 
blocks is supplied in addition to those furnished for 
Map No.1, The blocks for Map No. 2 carry also the | ¢ 
nameés of natural objects of interest, such as Yose- 
mite and Yellowstone National Parks, Niagara 
Falls, Mammoth Cave, Luray Caverns, Lake 
George, Saratoga and other summer and health 
resorts and several other similar places. 

The use of Map No, 2 and its blocks reviews the 
mutter of No.1 as regards the towns, teaches by 
another plan the names, location, etc., of the states, 
territories and provinces, and extends the study to 
nearly every important feature of those subdivis- 
ions, and of every important town and object on 
our continent. Map No. 3 is a review of both Nos. 
1 and 2, and it has been shown by experience during 
the past three years that the results aimed at by 
the author are, by the use of the apparatus, secured 
in an eminently successful degree. 

In addition to the puzzle presented by the act of 
properly locating the blocks, a series of games has 
been devised for the apparatus. The apparatus is 
constructed in, more than one form and size; the 
accompanying cut, fig No. 1, is a fair representation 
of that which is made for school-room use exclu- 
sively. A smaller size of Number 1, map and 
blocks, is issued, which is well suited for use at the 
private desk of each scholar, or in the home circle 
by one or more children. The apparatus shown in 
Fig. 2 is suited for use in the school room at the 














NOVEMBER BOOKS. 


The publishers of the ScHOOoL JOURNAL intend to give their 
each month an — ss of the o popmias an and dy oy books 
aside 





< the month of value to 
he increasing number Ay ogee all Sy who want to keep posted 
on new publications. Prices will be given and other information 


to guide lem 9 Reviews will be a _ oe their x eppeopeiate 
place, but brief, descriptive notices will be titles 
on will please send us information before etdees 20th of each 
mon 





Harper & Brotsers, NEw YORK. 


BOUGHTON’S HOLLAND. George H. Boughton, A. R. A. 
—— ly and profusely i ustrated with wood-engravings 
from drawings by theauthor and Edwin A. Abbey. Pages 
xvi., Square 8vo, Bhumioaced cloth, uncut Cleese, gilt 
top, "$5: full lt < edges, $5.25 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, 
M. P., author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” etc. Vol. I., 
pages iv., 322, cloth, $1.25. To be completed in four volumes. 
JUDITH eARneraees. Her love affairs and other adven 
po. By in Black. LS ay wi illustrated with wood 


is m drawings b A. Abbey. 392, 12mo, 
cloth. 25. Uniform with" fe Harper's’ Library Edition of 
iam’ Binck’s orks.) 


ON veame AL HISTORY. — oldest bistorical Gort nations 
and the Greeks., By Leo ole Ye on Ranke. on S. w. 
Prothero, Fellow and Tutor of — College, Cambridge. 
Pages xvi., 494, 8vo, cloth, "$2.50 

COUNTRY COUSINS. Short studies in the Natural History of 
the United States. By Ernest Ingersoll, author of “ Friends 
Worth Knowi ying. * ete. Illustrated. Pages 252, 8vo, ilumin- 
ated cloth, $2.50. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By James Payn, author 
of * A Beg on Horseback,” ** B Proxy.” etc. ith steel 
portrait. 6 205, 12mo, cloth, 41.00 


D. APPLETON & Co., ered YorK. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. By Joseph Le Conte, author of 
* Elements ot Geol .”” Being the third yeu in the new 
series, ‘‘ Appletons’ ence Text- ks.” With numerous 
engravings. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

BELL'S ELECTRIC SPEAKING TELEPHONE. Its Invention, 
beng Wy ey Moditcation, and Histo: By 
sro Prescott. With 336 illustrations, 8vo, clot . price 


HOW WE LIVE; or The Human Body, and How to Take Care 
of It. An Blementa Course in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. By James Johonpot and Eugene Bouton. Ph.D. 

Ii Seated mo, cloth, price 50 cents. 
BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS, AND OTHER FRIENDS. For 
Little Folks. By James Johonnot. Appletons’ Instructive 
Reading- Books 21 Natural Histo: Series—Book First. With 


This little volume is the first books in 
natural history, and although pospered for schools it is well adap 
ted to interest and amuse children at home. 


AT THE WORLD'S MERCY. Anovel. By the author of “ The 
, House on the Marsh.” 12mo, paper, price 25.cents. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. From Shakespeare’s “As You 
Like It.” Illustrated ay Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, 
edition, Tilustra- 


a and others. Cloth, 
ape Sistas! ps Reine. Goth, 
n 

um, $ $8.50. 

THE WAGON ER OF THE "ALLEGHANIES. A Foem of the 
Days of "76. By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated by the best 
American artists. Crown 8yvo. extra cloth, gilt edges, $1.50 ; 
alligator, $1 50 ; tree calf, $5.00, 

YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. A story. By Uncle Lawrence, author 
of * Young Folks’ Whys — fores,’’ Lllustrated with 


over 50 bandsome en, adapted to the text. 
Royal octavo, extre cloth, Me= 3 y d 


OUk YOUNG FOLKS’ JOSEPHUS. The antiquitiesof the Jews 
and the Jewish wars of Flavius Josephus. illustrated. 8vo., 
extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, NEw YORK. 

THE SILVER CANON. A tale of the Western plains. G. Man- 

ville Fenn. 12mo, 341 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


i}, | STUFF AND NONSENSE. A. B. Frost. 4to, 92pp., $1.50. 








omitted all names of states * 
territories, provinces, oceans, gulfs, lakes, bays, 


desk of individual scholars, or in the family circle 


mountains, mining districts, etc., as well as those of ‘as a means of diversion for one child by itself or by 
towns and cities. This map hasoverthree hundred |two or more children. The large apparatus will 
holes in its surface, and a corresponding number of be used in large schools only, which should have a 
name and description blocks. Map No. 3 is also of | ‘set devoted to each of the grand divisions of the 
the same territory, but has nam’s printed upon its earth, and a globe or set of globes representing the 
face, and ho names upon the blocks belonging with entire earth. In the smaller class of schools the 
it; its blocks carry descriptive matter only, thus ‘smaller desk apparatus may be used to good ad- 
necessitating the placing of them with no guide ex- /vantage, The members of the class in geography 





cept the relation the description on the block bears | 
to some place whose name appears on the map. 

Thus arranged, Map No. 1, with its blocks, is in-| 
tended to teach: 

ist. The names, relative size and location of the | 
states, territories, provinces, etc. 

2d. The nares, population, business interests and 
other important characteristics of the capitals and °° 
important business centres, together with their 
relative locations. 

$d. Incidentally, to the location of the towns, the 


names and locations of the oceans, principal gulfs, | 


lake3, rivers, mountaius, oil and mining regions, 
cotton, sugar, lumber, cattle, sheep, wheat and | 
other special di 

In case of. . 1 the names printed upon the | 
face of the map are an aid in finding the proper lo- | Widance 
cation of the blocks representing cities, etc., PO ns ewer 
which the blocksof No. 1—ninety-seven in number 


may each be provided with a map and blocks. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





NovELty ConcerTs.—-The second concert in Mr. Van 
\der Stucken’s series, takes place at Steinway Hall Sat- 
| urday evening, Dec. 6th, na by a public rebearsal 

on Friday afternoon. The interesting program presented 

‘at the first concert, and its brilliant success, promise 

excellent things for the December concert. The dis- 

.tinctive feature of Mr. Van der Stucken’s undertaking 

| is the newness of the orchestral works performed under 
| bis direction, 


SymPHONY CONCERT.—The first concert of this season 


_ocourred Nov. 22d, at the Academy of Music, Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony, No. 8, opened the p: m. Mr. Jos. 
|Staudig] sang three songs, two by Schubert and one by 


Schumann. Mr. Musin, the violinist, played a —_ 
pete, spy Damrosch. wi > a4 va iS) ~phon . 
w rtance, c e eve ai 
oad: uent and h applause showed the 
stitution hi attends a performance of the Sym- 


phony Soci 





THOMAS CARLYLE. Vol.1. A history of his life in London. 
By sames Anthony Froude. 12mo, 417pp., $1.50. 


Estes & LauriatT, Boston. 
GREAT EVENTS OF THE WORLD. In poetry and prose. 
By Warren R. Brown. 309pp., cloth, $2.50. 
ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN ACADIA AND NEW FRANCE. Ed 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 320pp., cloth, $2.25; boards, $1 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS AND THE CITY OF THE a 
The story of zppeiaco Pizarro and the conquest of Peru 
256pp., cloth ,$1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONES IN THE NURSERY. Edited by W.T 
Adams (Oliver Optic). Cloth, $2.50. 


JaMEs R. Osacoop & Co., Boston 
HAN D B00m 5 OF GREEK AND, ROMAN SCULPTURE. Bdi- 
ted b Cady Eaton. Second edition. Cloch, $2.00. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. Two volumes, 


LEISURE HOURS AMONG THE see Augustus C. Hamil- 
ten. 12mo, 439 pp., cloth, $2.50. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT, NEw York. 


ON A MARGIN. A novelof Wall Street and Washington. 
picture of life, love, epeculgson, politics, and the rush of 
modern society. Cloth, $1.25 

DORCAS : DAUGHTER OF FAUSTINA, A tale of Rome and 
the Early Christians. By Nathan C. Kouns. $1.25. 

THE FIELD OF HONOR. A complete und comprehensive his- 
tory of Duelling in aji countries. By Ben C. Truman. 12mo, 
extra cloth, beveled boards, 


ROBERT BrRos., Boston. 
FESTIVAL POEMS. A collection for Christmas.tide, New Year 
and Kaster-tide. 16mo, 286pp., cloth, $1.25, 
THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN, Illustrated by 
George Cruikshanks. Black ano gold. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
OUR GREAT BENEFACTORS, Short biographies of the men 
and women most emi th 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS, 
pate ec auihor ork 


J. Morrison Davidson (of 


inent Radicals,” etc. 16mo, 


cloth, price 

THE anny A juvenile ef P, W. Smith, au- 
thor of “ Jolly Times,’ “Jolly Good Times at 
School.” 16mo, cloth, price $1. 


J. 8. Oaitviz & Co. New York. 
SUNSHINE AND ROSES. By Bertha M. . 12mo, 120pp. 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, Mor . 
DARK _ Dawe. By Hugh Conway. 12mo, 220pp. cloth, 75 
cen 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue HisTORY OF PIANO-FORTE Music. By J. C. Fill- 
more. Price $1.50. New York : Townsend MacCoun. 

This work is the first of its kind ever published; it 
will do much towards helping music-lovers to an intel- 
ligent appreciation of pianoforte music. There is a 
large quantity of information conveyed through its 239 
pages, and the greater part has, we believe, never before 
been put into such convenient and readable shape. The 
author’s aim has been to show the natural epochs into 
which the history of piano music is divided: to call 
attention to the great epoch-making composers ; to give 
a clear and discriminating account of their work, a 
trustworthy estimate of their relative rank and place 
in history, and to furnish biographical sketches. Be- 
sides this, he notices the work and lives of minor com- 
posers and performers, traces the development of the 
technic of the pianoforte, and gives an account of in- 
struments which preceded the pianoforte and are re- 
lated to it, The compass of the book may be seen from 
this brief summary, but a nearer approach can he ob- 
tained of its value from the index, which is remark- 
ably full and suggestive. We recommend this book 
especially to teachers of piano music, knowing that it 
will bring them in closer sympathy with their work 
and with the great exponents of it. 


THE THREE PROPHETS —CHINESE GORDON, MOHAMMED- 
AHMED, ARABIPasHa. By Col.C. C. Long. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Price fifty cents. 

The past two years have brought Egypt into promi- 
nence, and the doings of Chinese Gordon, the Mahdi, 
and Arabi Pasha have created interest all over the 
world. The present volume in convenient form gives 
the history of the troubles in Africa, which the author 
is well able todo from his experience as an officer in 
the Egyptian army; it contains also an account of the 
events before and after the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. The book contains a portrait of Arabi Pasha. 


Two Compton Boys. By Augustus Hoppin. With 
ninety-three illustrations by the author. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

A charming story of boy-life, told in a clear plain 
way. The illustrations are characterirtic, and as we 
follow with pleased interest the fortunes of Dick Rey- 
don and his play-fellow, Peez Fitts, te a happy conclu- 
sion, we find the final sentence suggestive of the tenor 
of the book. 

‘And so it ever happens that fortune, influence, and 
lasting success wait upon a truthful and courageous life.” 


THE OLD-FasHIONED Farry-Book. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. Illustrated by Rosina Emmett. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.00. 

A charming addition to fairy-lore Mrs. Burton has 
furnished for child readers. The twenty-three (lales in 
this volume are told with old-fashioned simplicity, 
losing none of their charm from their manner of pre- 
sentation. Six are reproduced from romances of the 
Middle Ages. Rosina Emmett’s illustrations and the 
shape and style of the book are in keeping with its de- 
sign. It will become a popular favorite. 


Pretty Lucy MERwyN. By Mary Lakeman. 
ton: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25. 

This is one of the stories that will please girls in their 
teens, and—what is more difficult to say of girl litera- 
ture—will leave no injurious impression. It is sweet 
and wholesome, bright with girl life and natural in 
tone. That the author has accomplished this with dark- 
ened sight, lends a certain pathos to the book. The 
illustrations are well executed and dainty in character. 

THE AMERICAN VoTERS’ VapE Mecum. Illustrated. 
By George J. Luckey, A.M. Philadelphia: W. H. 

We regret that the notice of this useful little volume 
has been crowded out until so late adate. Although 
especially prepared for this campaign, the larger part 
of the book is valuable for any time, and its informa- 
tion upon all matters relating to the political affairs of 
our country are concise and comprehensive. 


THE StaTE aND Its RELaTION TO EpucaTion. By 
Henry Craik. London: Macmillan & Co. Price $1.00. 
We find in this volume interesting information upon 
education in England and Scotland. The heads of the 
chapters give an idea of the character of the contents: 
1, The State and education down to the date of the 
first annual grants. 
—o of annual grants under the earlier min- 
uw 
“8! The cOtitnission of 1868 and the revised code. 
4, Progréss under the revised code, 


Bos- 





SELECTIONS FROM THE PorTicaL Works oF A. C. 
SWINBURNE. From the latest English edition of his 
works. Edited by R.H. Stoddard, New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, Price, $2.50. 

In the handsome set of poetical works the enterpris- 
ing publishers, T. Y. Crowell & Co., are rapidly getting 
out, Swinburne’s take a prominent place. Thé poetry 
of Swinburne is so well known that a dissertation upon 
its value would be out of keeping in a necessarily lim- 
ited review. We wish to speak more particularly of 
this especial edition. It contains a discriminating se- 
lection from his works, made by Mr. Stoddard, whose 
aim was to select Swinburne’s best, and therefore drew 
from his poems of Greek tragedy, from the English 
drama, and from his romantic verse. ‘‘Atalanta in Caly- 
don’ opens the volume, and is followed by four trage- 
dies, poems and ballads, and twenty-three sonnets, cov- 
ering over six hundred pages. An excellent portrait of 
the English poet and an introductory essay by R, H. 
Stoddard, are especial features of this edition. The 
binding and printing are handsome and elegant. 

CHOICE READINGS FROM STANDARD AND POPULAR AU- 
THORS. Compiled and Arranged by R, I. Fulton and T. 
©. Trueblood. Boston : Ginn & Heath. 

The contents of this volume are especially well se- 
lected, aud the arrangement commendable. There are 
readings, narrative, descriptive, didactic, grave, solemn, 
serious pathetic, grand, bold, sublime, lively, joyous, 
gay, humorous, comic, dramatic, patriotic, also scenes 
from popular dramas, and other material. There is an 
index to readings from Shakespeare, from the Bible, 
and from the hymn-book, and a diagram of the princi- 
ples of vocal expression. The book is comprehensive 
and valuable, and prepared with evident thought for 
its usefulness. 

Doris. A novel by the author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
“Mrs. Geoffrey,” ‘‘ Phyllis,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

This is by far the best work of ‘‘ The Duchess” since 
her two pleasant stories, ‘‘ Phyllis ” and ‘‘ Molly Bawn,’» 
made her name known to numberless readers. It shows 
more care than her later writings, and although it has 
little plot there is enough incident connected with the 
story to carry the interest to the very ends *‘‘ Boycott- 
ing ” furnishes the dramatic part for the book, and there 
are enough lovers and moonlight scenes to satisfy the 
most sentimental reader. 

PoEMs BY ANNA SHIPTON. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price $1.25. 

The place of Adelaide Proctor is filled by the English 
singer Anna Shipton. The collection of poems now 
prepared for the American public are of the religious 
life, in the same vein that made Adelaide Proctor’s so 
cheering and helpful. 

AN OLD Sarmtors Yarns. By Capt. Roland F. Coffin. 
New York: Funk & Wagpnalls. Price fifteen cents, 
(Standard Labrary.) 

These “‘tales of many séas” are full of adventure. 
They are told in the dialect of a Yankee’ sailor, and are 
characteristic of an old tar. John Habberton, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’’ considers them the best sea 
stories on record. 

THE TRULE‘ E.” By 8S. R.G. Clark. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price 25cents. (Young Folks’ Library.) 

The ‘‘triple E” is the heroine of the book—Esther E. 
Ertts, a young girl who starts out determined to do 
right. The story is interesting, but does not equal the 
author’s preceding one, ‘‘Yensie Walton.” The Boston 
publishers are to be commended for their endeavor to 
place good and pleasant reading in cheap form in the 
hands of young people. 

MAGAZINES. 

The list of contributors to the Christmas Harper's 
characterizes it as an extraordinary number. (Among 
the names of the writers we notice Charles Dudley 
Warner, William Black, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Hugh Conway, F. D. Mullet, W. D. Howells, An- 
drew Lang, Sone Holm, and Margaret Sangster.) But 
in the illustrations this number surpasses any previous 
issue. There are six full-page wood-cuts, printed on 
heavy paper ; the frontispiece is an engraving of Hein- 
rich Hoffmann’s painting of ‘‘The Boy Jesus in the 
Temple.” Hamilton Gibson's exquisite sketches accom- 
panying E. P. Roe’s “ Nature’s Serial Story,” are fin- 
ished with this number, but more of his work is Spt 
ised duripg 1885, There is some music by W. W Pin 
christ, to Margaret Sangster’s *‘ The 
and illustrations to '‘ She Stoops to 
Abbey. Our space forbids our 


details of this number, but we are sure ane 
of readers will become more and more” deligh 






turning the pages of the Christmas Harper’s and find- 
ing the treasures it reveals. 

We call attention to some of the more prominent ar- 
ticles in the December Art Amateur, which we think 
will be helpful to our readers. ‘‘The Art of Embroid- 
ery,” second paper; ‘‘ The Time of Holly,” with illus- 
trations in the supplement, giving ideas for Christmas 
decorations at church and the home ; “‘ How to Paint 
on China,” third paper in Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg's 
series. There are also biographical papers on Watts 
and Fromeutin, and a gvod share of current Art topics. 


The Musical Record for November contains a song by 
J. Alexander, ‘‘ The Mountain Sprite,” a piece for the 
piano or organ ; ‘‘ Hunter’s Glee,” by Louis Meyer, and 
**Hutchy! Kutchy! Little Baby!” a song by Victor 
Hawley. There is also the usual collection of notes up- 
on Musical affairs. 


Harper's Young People is producing a set of articles 
called ‘‘Milly’s Christmas Gifts,” and the accompanying 
directions aud illustrations will answer many eager 
questions upon, What shall I make for Christmas? 


Outing has a new claim to popular favor since Yacht- 
ing has been included among its out-door amusements. 
The November number contains a ‘‘Yachtsman’s Song,” 
words and music by 8. F. Abbott, and a timely paper 
on “‘ A Winter’s Cruise in a Cat-boat.” A finely illus- 
trated and entertaining paper is ‘‘A Scamper in the 
Nor'west,” by J. A. Fraser. 


The November Our Little Ones is the most beautiful 
number in regard to illustrations that the enterprizing 
little magaziae has yet issued. It is simply an artistic 
gem. 


In the November Magazine of American History, 
Henry Clay’s portrait appears on the frontispiece. 
There are also portraits of ‘* The Unsuccessful Can- 
didates for the Presidency of the United States,” and 
an interesting paper on ‘‘An Old Colonial College.” 


New subscribers to the Magazine of Art should not 
fail to get the December number. It opens with an 
etching, by R. W. Macbeth, representing a girl at the 
breakfast table opening a newspaper, and exclaiming, 
‘“‘ Here itis!” Jf wedo uot mistake, many subscribers 
will take the trouble to secure an extra copy of this 
number, in order to frame the etching. A new feature 
is a page poem, with illustrations, printed in green ink, 
The first of a series of papers on ‘‘ The New Forest ” has 
some fine illustrations. 


TREASURE-TROVE for December will be adapted to 
holiday time. Among the stories will be one by the 
favorite writer, Kate McDowell Rice,’entitled ‘Her Best 
Christmas.” A story for the younger children, ‘‘Susie’s 
Ghost,” by Wolstan Dixey, will be illustrated. 

NOTES. 

The readers to whom Mrs. Sangster’s name is a 
household word, will he glad to hear of the publication 
of her poems in book-form by Mr. James R. Osgood & 
Co., of Boston. These publishers have also Mary 
Clemmer's poems in press. 

We acknowledge the receipt of Root & Tinker’s large 
plate of Representatives of Professional Base-Ball in 
America, which P. Lorillard & Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
have sent us. 

Among the important articles in the October Home 
Science we mention ‘‘Home Education,” ‘‘How to 
Sleep,” ‘‘ Luxurious Homes,” ‘‘Our Experiment in 
Home Building.” 

Good Cheer improves with every number. 

The Youths’ Companion prize competition has resulted 
in introducing a number of new writers. In the eight 
awards we notice the name of only one well-known 
author. When this is compared with the large num- 
ber of manuscripts submitted (between six and seven 
thousand) it is even more surprising, 


Our Little Ones is now added to the list of American 
magazines reprinted’ in Great ‘Britain. It is admitted 
by every one that Our Little Ones is as far superior 
to the European Juvenile Magazines as are The Century 
and Harper’s Magazine to their respective rivals. The 
English edition of Our Little Ones will be issued by the 
house of Messrs. T, Nelson & Sons, and negotiations are 
pending for the publication of editions in both France 
and Germany. 

etd H. Hunt, Supt. of Scientific Instruction 
W.C.T. U. has had prepared a primary treatise on 
Ek bpasstolory ‘with reference to nagootics and alcoho}, 





which the W. C. 'T. U. is strenuously recommending {te } 
Schools and Boards of Education. A, 8, Barnes & Co., 
in| New York. 
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(jHARLES'S cRIBNER’S Gans | 
HAVE Now READY. 
Poems of Sidney Lanier, © 


Edited by his Wife. With a Memorial by 
WriiiaAM Hayes Warp. 1 vol.,12mo. With 
@ Portrait. $2.50. 

There has hitherto been no opportunity of 
judging Mr. Lanier’s work as a whole; this vol- 
ume discloses the fact that in Lanier a poet of the 
highest type and rank appeared. Dr. Ward’s 
touching and generous memorial describes the 
young poet’s obstacles and discouragements, as 
well as the dauntless courage and unshaken con- 
victions that surmounted every barrier. 


Stories by American Authors. 


Vow. VIII.—Conrarns: 


The Brigade Commander. By J. W. Dz 
Forgst. 

Split Zephyr. By Henry A. Brrrs. 

Zerviah Hope. By Etizanern Srvarr 
PHELPS. 


The Life Magnet. Bv Atvey A. Apr. 


Se Predicament. By Evasera D. 
STODDARD. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 16mo. Price, 50cts, 
A complete list of the contents of the former 
volumes will be sent upon application. 


The Common-Sense Household. 
Calendar, 


By MARION HARLAND. Price, $1.09. 


This Calendar is wholly unique in its design. It 
contains on the daily leaflets cooking receipts by 
Marion Harland, hints for the table adapted to 
the various seasons and anniversaries, sugges- 
tions with reference to the different departments 
of domestic economy and household manage- 
ment, and a brief extract from her other writ- 
ings, bright, cheering, helpful, or inspiring. 


Bermuda ; An Idyl of the Summer 
Island, 


Jus C. R. Dorr. 1 vol., 16mo, 
By Juuts vo) mo, with maps, 


Mrs. Dorr’s little volume offers an alluring and 
wholly delightful picture of the localities and 
characteristics of this ocean paradise, and it will 
find a place in many libraries beside the best nar- 
ratives of travel and descriptions of places. 


The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With many quaint 
illustrations by Miss Rostva Emer. 1 vol., 
square 16mo, $2.00. 

“A collection of twenty-three stories of the 
kind that children used to like hugely and do 
still, we fancy, in lands that have folk lore of 
theirown. . . Mrs. Harrison’s tales display a 
good deal of invention, and they are sweetly and 
gracefully written.”—R. H. Sropparp, in Mail 
and Express. 

Miss Emmet’s illustrations are charming. 


The Book Buyer Christmas Annual. 


One hundred pages, profusely illustrated, 
with newly designed cover, 10 cents. 


bo samy at 


“Vierge de la Deliv- 
rance.” > Maoravel Gy ikiealt Christmas By- 
pn ag a Mitchell. Hebert and His 

tings, by J. D. Champiin, Jr. Sketching 
Rambles in Holland, by W. M. Laffan. Mar- 
mion in Holiday Attire, by R. H. Stoddard. 
Bithu Veader’s Great Work, by Roger Riordan. 
Mr. Cable's History of the Creoles, by George 
Parsons Lathrop. Some New Collections of 
Sketchings, by Susan N. Carter. Hawthorne's 
Stories for Children, by H. H. Boyesen. The 
Characters of La Bruyere, by H. W, Mabie, Two | Cniidren. 
New Poems, by Mr. H. C. Ru New Old 
Fashioned Christmas Tales, by Fi R. Steck- 
ton. Among the New Holiday Books, by Ros- 
siter Johnson. The Child’s Holiday Book Table, 


by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Christmas Eve with 
Uncle Enos, by Daniel C. Reard, 
The: price of Tuz Book Buyzr, 


ineiuding Christmas Number, is 50 cents a year. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


D. APPLETON & 60. 


Have Just Published. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 


By Isaac Basser Cuore. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


- plished if t enogurages of its Vom map will om be ta 


com if 

our clement, it prove 
athete wt 

gests yp Pivateniotia 

brie ge ry lo ts eee 
e, a 

and if it discloses any hitherto uneotioed beauty 

or excellence our mother-tongue.”’—From 


MILL'S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Abridged, with Critical, Biographical, and Ex 
planatory Notes, and a Sketch of the History 
of Political Economy. By J. LAURENCE LAUGH- 
LIN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Ec- 
onomy in Harvard University. With Twenty- 
four Maps and Charts. A Text-Book for Col- 
leges. 8vyo, cleth, 658 pages. Price, $3.50. 
invaluable work. The vast array of facts 


An 
and illustrations to the wo drawn 
from ae ustrial pa nn and oe 
repared for this edi 


ti clusi make it indispensable to; al- 
ion ex e n 
students of poli cal economy. 


MAXIMS OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By O. W. Wiaut, M.D., of the Detroit Board 
of Health. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“The ees bem gq who aos no time, 


read h as he 1 rune, and find hints 
will save himself ond le BD is ones from un- 


speakable 
Sonliens¢ Phe book, book are re devoted to the practical 
‘ectious 
removing of the fi ons in the midst 
of which they flourish” "—From Preface. 


"— 





fv. 


ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 


By OC. F. Houver, and J. B. Hotogs, M.D 
Curator of Zoology of American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park, New York 
Being the fourth volume in the new series 
“ Appleton’s Science Text-Books.” With nu 
merous Illustrations. 12mo,;cloth, 395 pages 
Price, $1.50. 

An admirable work for Tay, readers as well as 
schools and acade The design has been to 


in coneise and plain d in 
ne light of the latest and at 


ad 





BOYS COASTWISE: OR ALLALONG 
THE SHORE. 


By W. H. Ripgrna, author of “ Boys in the 
Mountains.” With numerous Illustrati 


November 29, 1884. 





e studies, We are enabled to offer specially |. 


:| fully sustained this season. 


R. HMACY &C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOV. 24, WILL INAUGURATE THEIR 
REGULAR 


=| Holiday Opening 


DOLLS,. TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the 
largest and most elegant stock 
we have ever exhibited. Our buy- 
ers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in select- 


ing the choicest articles, both)": 


useful and ornamental, to be found 


in the manufacturing centures of}* 


Europe. Purchasing as we do 
direct from the manufacturers, 


low prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts, 


Our importations are larger and 
embrace a greater variety than 
ever before. Our reputation for 
being the leading house in America 
in Holiday Goods of every descrip- 
tion for twenty-six years will be 





ORDERS BY MAIL{ WILL{RECEIJVE OUR BEST AT 
TENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DE 
SIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








Square 8vo, illuminated boards. Price, $1.75. 
A book of otventuney of Nabthous ur Northern 
coast. with ithouses, the life- 
A volume peculiarly 


eens saree am lor boy readers. 


= For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS,’ 


1, 3, & 6 Bond. Street, New York. 
NOR Rent “und Toot Cth ks Si ror 


an oeay 
Stadalans te 





rt Ave., New condi 





EO ME: 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-¥IRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE CONDITIO OF THE COMPANY ON 
DAY OF JANUARY, 1884 

ASH GAPITAL.....5....00-sseecesceesesss $3,000,000 00 
Saar ate a A 8 
Net Serine crsasetctncesvectersdiars 1,667,254 07 
Tg IE LATE LE I Brae $7,402,761 11 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President, 
J H. WASHBURN, Secretary, 
T.B GREENE, W. L. BIGELOW, Ass’t Sec’s. 











Fg heeeedanty ant teenyoen’s Poqmemetes forten 
one cent stamps. Acme M’f’g Co,, Ivoryton. Conn 


JAMES M’CREERY &CoO, 


Are now exhibiting a STOCK of unusua 
variety and elegance in SILK, SATIN, 
and VELVET NOVELTIES, with ap- 
propriate plain goods for combinations. 
Exclusive designs in Plushes and Velvets 
for Cloaks and Wraps. Also, in SATINS, 
with METALLIC FIGURES, for 
BRIDAL and EVENING COSTUMES. 


Broadway and 11 St., 
New York. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Py At hese a Brooklyn. St.,N.Y. 
Omit 43 North Charles St St., Baitimore. 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
279 Fulton 8t., Broo 


& 7 John S8t., New York. 
BRANCH 
47 North Eighth 
log notes, £2 of ob Lapras, and 


of poods. ited. 
received and returned by express and mail. 


BARRETT, & CO., 
6 and 7 John St.. N. Y. 


| DRESS REFORM. 


Union Undergarments. 





14th 





Price 1 itary 
Napkins, etc. an =" work promptly attended to 
New ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

MRS. A. 
6 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 











= 
and » 
SP UPCDLAN Br Runnion COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, 0. 
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a standard 
The formula is on every 
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For sale by Drv eaists; or by in P. 


it is identical in its composition with brain-matter, it is rapidly absorbed, 
the \ervess exhaustion loss of of memory, or 


relieves 
of the brain, the bones, this Geeta: 
: BRAIN © 
EF. CROSBY CoO. S West 








nails of chihdren, ‘is 
BRAIN FooD. 
est T'wenty-fifth st..N Label York 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 
Cninpere ot See Mervin Pescegies Ss cual, 


on with all physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 


6 Sit 
or mental 
ES eae te brain 


spilt aas nas 


O. order, Bill, or Postage 





